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Births, | | 
On Wednesday, the 6th inst., the wife of Mr. Henry Hirschel 


Emanuel, of Southampton (second son of the Mayor), of a son. 


Marriaces. 
At the synagogue, by the Rev. Professor D. W. Marks, Saul, 
fifth son of M. Joshua, of Clifton gardens, to Ada, tenth danghter 
of J. B. Moniefiore, Ese., of Kensington Gardens-square, Hyde 


k, W. 
ri Wednesday, the 6th inst., by the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, 
assisted by Revs. 8. Asher and M. Keizer, Mr. Leon Emanuel, Silver- 
smith, Southampton, third son of the Mayor of Southampton, to 


Londo 
Deaths. 


On the 19th ult., at her residence, Berlin, Sarah, the dearly 
beloved wife of Mr. S. Adam, and niece of the late Joseph Samter, 
Esq., of George-street, Minories, deeply regretted by all her 
family and esteemed by all who knew her. 3 

On Monday, the 25th February, at 41, Middlesex-street, White- 
chapel, Raphael Jacobs, in his 66th year, deeply lamented by his 
beloved wife and a numerous circle of friends, 

On the 3rd inst., at 41, Portsdown Gardens, from bronchitis, 
Bertram Louis, aged 11 weeks, the beloved child of Abrabam and 
Carrie Lazarus. 

On the 3rd inst., at bis residence, 17, Vyse-street, Birmingham, 
Jonah Jonas, Esq., aged 70, deeply lamented by his sorrowing son 
and relatives. 

On the 3rd of March, at his residence, 4, Victoria Terrace, Can- 
terbury, beloved and respected by all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, Mr. Joel Abrahams. aged 56, to the great grief of 
his sorrowing wife and numerous family. 


On the 3rd inst, at his residence, The Cedars, West Brixton, | 


Mr. S. Bennett, aged 48. Friends will please accept this inti- 
mation. 


R. BERNARD ENGEL returns sincere THANKS to 

bis relatives and friends for their kind visits of condolence 
uring the week of mourning for his late lamented father. 
1, Elm Villas, Talbot-road, Tottenham, 8th March, 1867. 


RS: MADENBERG ands family return their sincere 

THANKS to their raumerous friends for their kind letters 

and visits of condolence received during the’ 
19, Charlotte-road, Birmingham.. 


HE SOUTHAMPTON Congregation requires a gentle- 
man to undertake the duties of 777 and OMY. 


‘only child of Mrs, Ollendorf, Loraine road, ne? | 


| Dr, Behrend, Esq. 


r week of mourning. : 


For further particulars apply to Mr. Mcses, 40, Bernard-street, | 


Southampton. 


Man 
JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
N SATURDAY, March 9th, 5627, Rev, H.L. HARRIS 
will DELIVER a LECTURE at Union Hall, Parliament 
court, Artillery-street, Bishopsgate, at Half-past One precisely. 
Afternoon service at 1 o’clock. Seats for ladies'in the gallery. 


JEWS’ INFANT SCHOOL, 
CoMMERCIAL Street, 
HE ANNIVERSARY BALL, in aid of the Funds of the 
School, will take place at WILLIS'S ROOMS, St. James’s, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 17th APRIL NEXT. 
Further particulars will be advertised. 
By order, | WALTER JOSEPHS, Hon. Sec. 
Jan, 23rd, 1867, 
JEWS’ INFANT SCHOOL. 
5601—1541., 
BPECIAL APPEAL—OPENING OF BRANCH SCHOOL, 


‘THE Committee of the above Institution have, for many 
years, much to their regret, been prevented by want of space 
in their present School from extending the benefits of Infant 
training as much as they could wish, 400 to 500 Children being 
the greatest number which can be accommodated in the building 
in Commercial Street, Spitalfields; they have, therefore, been 
obliged to refuse admission to a considerable number. This being 
the case, they have directed their anxious attention towards the 
establishment of a Branch School in another locality. 

The Committee are happy to announce that they have at Jength 
succeeded in obtaining Freehold Premises in Leman Street, Good. 
man’s Fields, consisting of a spacious Dwelling House, and a large 
plot of ground intherear, The house has been put into tenantable 
repair, and it is hoped will produce a fair rental ; the space behind 
facing Tenter Street, wll be occupied by the Branch School and 

lay-ground, capable of accommodating over 200 Children. The 
Jommittee were enabled (by the kindness and generosity of Henry 
Moses, Esq.,) to purchase this valuable site under peculiarly 
favorable conditions; they have also endeavcured to carry out all 
on operations as regards building, Xc., in the moat economical 

y; yet, notwithstanding such endeavours, the total sum required 
will not be less than £3000 to £3500, an amount which will nearly 
absorb the whole of the Funded Property ofthe Institution, thus 
depriving it of the interest which has hitherto formed a large por- 
tion of its income; moreover, in addition to these first expenses, 
there will naturally be required an annual charge for increased 


teaching power in the New School, as well as other items of expen- | 


It is some’years since any Special Appeal has been made on 
behalf of the Jews’ Infant School, and it is confidently hoped thas 
the present efforts to aidan Institution which confers so vast an 
ameunt of good on a large number of the poorer classes will be 
liberally responded to. It is sufficient, in conclusion, to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that since the opening of the School Six Thousand 
Six Hundred Children have been admitted, an’ that at the present 
time the applications for entrance exceed ‘I’hree Hundred. 

Donations will be thankfully received by Nathariel Monte 
fiore, Esq., President, 36, Hyde Park Gardens; F.° D. 
catta, Esq., Treastirer, 35,’Gloucester-piace, Portman-square, 
W.; Walter Josephs, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 20, St. Stepben’s- 
road, Westbourne-park, W.; or by any of the Stewards for the 
forthcoming Ball, which is to take place on the 17th April. 

WALTER JOSEPHS, Hon, See. 

Committee Koom—March, 1867. | 


lm DUDLKY STUART HUUSE of REFUGE for the 


HOMELESS, 77, Market-street, Edgware-road, W. 
dent—The Right.Hon. the Earl of HARROWBY. K.G. 
Tyeasurers—H.J. Montetiore, Esq., 9, Westvourne-terrace ; 
Bankers the Union Bank of London. 
and, Secretary—The Rey. Charles: L..isutler, B.A. 
hight 
Workhouses uf S. Marylebone and Paddington, in accordance with 
the Houseléss- Poor Act, this Institution offers a1emporary home 
to persons selected from them ap deserving of,more permanent as- 


sistance, to help them to.obtain situations ana suitable employ- [ 


Yo carry on tris ‘work increased FUNDS -are needed; 
both ot money-and of useful closhing ate 


Gi 


* 


Mo- 


J. 
Keeling, 


refuge being now provided in the ueighbouritg 


| 


MANCHESIER HEBREWS’ CLASSICAL AND 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 
YoRK-sTRERT, CHEETHAM. 
‘TRE Boarl of Manavenent beg to announce that the ap- 
pointment of GOVERNESS will be vacant on the 25th of 
March next, and invite applications from ladies capable of iv.rg 
instruction in the usual routine of an English education,—Testi- 
monials and certificates of qualifications to be forwarded to the 
Honorary Secretary on or before March 13th, 
| RALPH S. MOSS, Hon. Sec. 
28, Market. street, Feb. 25th, 1867. 


JEWS’ HOSPITAL, LOWER NORWOOD, 
| (REMOVED FROM MILE END). 
For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education and 
Employment of Youth. 
DINNER in aid of the fands of the above named In 
AL stitution will take place at the LONDON TAVERN, 
Bishopsgate-street, on WEDNESDAY, the 10th April next, 
JULIAN GOLDSMID, Esq., M.P., President, in the Chair. 
COMMITTEE LIST OF STEWARDS. 
Vice Presrpents, 
Henry Moses, Esq: Barnett Meyers, 
TREASURERS, 

Davil Joseph, Esq. Moses Levy 
CHAIRMAN OF ComMITTEE—David Mocatta, 
Deruty Professor 8. A. Hart, 

Past Prestpents. 
Sir Moses Montefiore, bart., F.R.S., 
Baron Lionel De Rothschild, M.P. 
Baron M.A, De Rothschild, 4.P, 
David Salomons, Esq. Ald., M.P, 
Sir F. H. Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart, 
Dr. Hermann Adler. Maurice Mcses, Esq. 
Joshua Alexander, Esq. | Alfred H. Moses, Esq. 
E. Alex, Esq. Assur H. Moses, Esq. 
George Barnet, Esq. E. Mosely, Esq. 
B. E. Mosely, Esq. 
F. D. Mocatta, Esq. 
Rev. Professor Marks. 
Jacob Morris, Esq. 
J. M. Montefiore, ° 
Nathl. Montefiore, Esq. 
Horatio J. Montetiore, Esq. 
Morris S, Oppenheim, Esq. 
Sir B_ 8S. Phillips, Knight, ala, 
Alfred De Rothschil, q. 
L. M. Rothschild, Esq. 
8. 1). Sassoon, Esq. 
J. Sebag, Esq. 
A. M. Silber, Esq. 
L. Van Oven, Esq. 


Esq. 


Esq. 
R.A. 


Aaron Cohen, Esq. 
Daniel Castello, Esq, 
Alfred Davis, Esq. 
Elias Davis, Esq. 
Henry Dyte, Esq. 
Barrow Emanuel, Esq., B.A. 
Lewis Emanuel, Esq. 
Saul Isaac, 
Henry S. Joseph, Esq. 
Joseph, Esq. 
David Jonas, Erq. 
Morris S. Joseph, Esq. 
H. L. Keeling, Esq. 
Harvey$Lewis, Esq., M.P. 
Edward Lucas, Esq. S. W. Waley, Esq. 

By order, S. SOLOMON, Sec. 


BOROUGH NEW SYNAGOGUE AND SCHOOLS. 


SECRATED (D.V.) on SUNDAY, the 7th day of April 
next ; but the funds in hand being still «deficient of over £2,000 of 
the amount required to defray the expenses absulut-ly necessary 
for the completion of the Buikling, the Congregation have again 
subscribed towards meeting this deficiency, and it is earnestly 


| hoped that the Jewish Public 


ill kindly aid them in their exer- 
tions.to obtain the money adequate for effectuating the establish. 
ment of these Institutions. 
The following additional Donations have already been received : 
£5 


G. Jessel, Esq., 2nd donation.. oe , 5 0 
Horatie J. Lucas, Esq.,2nddon. ., 5 0 
Assur Henry Moses, 2addon .. 2 2:6 
Lawrence Hyam, Esq. ** ee ee 2 2 0 
Weil, Esq. 1 ] 0 
Henry Woolf, Esq., 2nd don., 106 
£16 5 6 
Per Barnett Meyers, Esq. 
Lionel L. Cohen, Esq., 2nd don. we 
H, L. Cohen, Esq. ee °. ee ee 2 2 0 
£7 7 0 
ones Per David L. Jacobs, Esq, 

Ss. M. Samuel, Esq. 0 0 
Julhan Guldsmid, Esq., M.P., 2nd don, 

S, B. Worms, Esq., 2nd don. (in aid of the 
Schools) oe ee eee 5 5 0 
G. B, Worms, Esq., ord don. 0 0 
Henry Levy, Esq., 2nd don... oo 
Henry Jessel, Esq., 2nd doa.. = 3-3-0 
A Christian Friend (in aid of the Schools) .. 2 2 Q 
£65 10 0 

Per Saul Solomons, Esq., Hon. Solicitor, 
Frederick Isaacs, Esq. pe oo 43.3 
Moss Ansell, Esq., 2nd don... oe 
Messrs. Davis and Emannel .. 
£5 5 0 
Total .. 7 6 
Preseated by Mrs. M. Davis, 122, Walworth-road, as a Thanks- 


offering en her recovery from a sévere illness, a Satin Mantle, with 

bullion fringe, for the WN) “WD. 
Donations will be thankfully received, and duly acknowledged 

by the following gentlemen and Members of the Committee :-— 

Rey. Dr. Adler, 16, Finsbury-square, E.C. — 

“a bers, St. Alban’s-place, St. 

James’s, 8.W. 

Barnett Meyers, 
M, Benjamin, Esq., 
J. M. Harris, Esq., 


Levy, Synagogue-cham 


Chester-terrace, Regent’s- 
arden, 13, Blackfriars-road, 5, 


Warden, 201, Waterloo road, S. ae i 

A. Cohen, Esq., Treasurer, 35, Upper Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, W.C, 

M. Harris, Esq., Treasurer to Building Fund, 79, Blackfriars- 


D. L. Jacobs, Esq., Treasurer to Building Fund, 12, Terrace, 
Kennington-park, 8. 


M. Davis, Esq., 122; Walworth-road, 8. 
Sypl Solomon, Esq., Hon. Solicitor, 22, Finsbury-place. E.C, 
Je de 


Ellis, Esq., Brompton-hall, Brom 
Esq., onument-yard, E.C, 
H. A. Isaacs, Esq., C.C., Hillwerth-villa, Tulse-hill, 8, 
_ F, D. Phillips, Esq., 17, Warwick-court, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 
J. L. Simmonds, Esq., 9, Blomfield-street, Finsbary, E.C, 
Levy, Esq., Berkley+house, Binfield-road, Clapham -road, 8. 


Lewis 
H, P..Cohen, -» Hon. Seg. to Building Fund, 32, Lower Ken- 
nip on-lane, S. 
Mr. P. Ornstien, 2, Baker-street, Chryssell- 
And-at the London. and Westminster Bank (Southwark*Branch 


1K SYNAGOGUE will be ready for, and will be CON- | 


| 


msn 
; ASSOCIATION FOR THE pr 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
UST PUBLISHED, the SEVENTY.S {VENTA number 
ofthe SABBATH READINGS. Contents—1, Yone op 


Lire, 
P. Vallentine, 34, Alfred-street, Bed- 
each, 


To be had of the 
price 1 

pies are forworded GRATIS to all Donors bscribers, 
and some thousand copies are distributed 


Msn 
HE Committee of the above association have much plea- 
A fure in announcing thatthe Rev. Mr. B. SPIERS will kindly 
give a LECTURE on behalf of that 793M on THURSDAY the 
14th March, V7 “? (being the anniversary of Moses’ death ) at 
21, Whitegate-street, Bishopsgate, at5o’clock, pP.m., precisely, 


HOSPITAL, 


METROPOLITAN FREE 
City, N.E. 
. vommittee beg to call special attention to 
The aid of the benevolent is most earnestly solicit 
the Com nittee to maintain the efficiency of "his Heapitel We 
ietters of recommendation are needed. Hundreds of poor persons 
during tue late epidemic were relieved promptly, and isery 
nas been hereby prevented, 
Bankeks—Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, & Co., 62, Lombard-stre et 
JNO. GURNEY FRY, Chairman. 
GEORGE CROXTON, Secretary. 


\ ANTED, to PURCHASE a MM 48D in good condition. 
Apply by letter, on or before the i3th inst., stating lowest 
prite, to a. B., Jewish Chronicle Office. 


ORTH LUNDON or UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
‘unds of this Charity will be held ac Willis’s Roo | 
St. James's, on We:lnesday, March 27th. 
Sir FRANCIS HENRY GOLDSMID, Bart, Q.C., M.P. 
Treasurer of tae Hospital, will preside. : 


STEWARDS. 

The Right Hon Lord Northwick, Gridley, Capt., M.P, 

The Right Hon, Lord Brougham! Goldsmid, Jahan, +» M.P. 

The Right Hon, Lord Belper Goldsmid, Augustus, : 

The Right Hon, Lord Talbut de] Gaye, W. T., M.B. 

Malahide Grant, Professor, M.D. 

The Right Hon. Lord Romilly,| Hillier, Thomas, M.D, 

Master of the Rolls Hawkins, Bisset, M.D. “ 

The Right Hon. the Lord Bishop} Heywood, James, Esq. 

of St. Davia’s Hill, Edwin, Esq. 

The Hon. R. W. Grosvenor, Hare, Protessor, M.D, 
Hutchinson, John H., Esq. 
Hewitt, Professor Graily, M.D. 
Hanbary, R. Culling, Esq., M.P. 
Haviland, Alfred, Esq. 
Dr, 

acding, Massey, 

Harley, Protea, MD: 
Hawkes, Edgar C., 
Jenver, Professor, M.D, 
Jaffray, John R., 

James, Edwi., Ksq., Q.C., M.P, 

Jones, J. Talivurd, 

Jones, J., Esq. 

Jetfery, George A., Esq. 
Kempe, Charlies P., Esq. 
Lingen, Chas., M.D 
Lamb, Robert. Esq. 

Lovell, Wm. Esq. 

Lewis, Thos., MD. 

Lewis, Harvey, Esq., M.P. 
Lilley, hredk. Jona, M.D. 

Mackere:b, Michael, Esq. 
Matthews, Henry, Esq. 

Mocatta, David, 


The Hon. George Denman, M,P 

The Right Hon. Sir Ed, Ryan 

Sir H. Wiuston Barron, Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir Wm. Scott, Bart., M.P. 

Baron L. de Rothsch ld, M.P. 

The lion. H. Coke 

Anderson, W. C., Esq. (J.P. 

York) 

Appleby, F. H., Esq. 

Baines, John, Esq. 

Barton, Alfred B., M.D. 

Balman, Thos., M.D, 

Bayes, Wm., M.D. 

Benedict, Jules, Esq. 

Booth, James, Esq., C.B. 

Boxall, Henry, Esq. 

Bradley, Chas., Esq. 

Brown, F.J., M.D. 

Blake, Edwd. T., Esq. 

Bowness, R.1I1., M.D. 

Buchanan, George, M.D. 

Bruce, Alexander, -Esq. 


Clement, Wm. Jas., Esq., M.P.j Martin, Wm., Esq. 

Cope, Arthur, Esq. Mellish, Rev. W. J. 
Charies, E.., Mocatta, . D., Esq. 

Clover, Joseph T., Esq. Martin, Ch. Wykeham, Esq., 
Carver, Fredk. U., Esq. PB 

Chavasse, P. H., Eq. Monweith, James, Esq. 
Corbould, Francis, M.D. Morris, J obn, Esq. 

Cousins, Edward, sq. Marshall, Professor 

Carr, William, M.D. Moore, W. Withers, M.D. 
Cowan, Saml, B., Esq. Marriot, Cnas. H., M.D. 


Montefivre, Horatio J., Esq. 
Montefiore, Nathaniel, Esq. 
Mitchell, George, Esq, 


Cozens, Hardy H. H., Esq. 
Cater, Win., Esq. 


Davis, Alfred, 

Dickensov, Geo, M., Esq. Mahoney, Edward, Esq. 
Dyer, Andrew, Esq. Nash, Edmund, M.D. 
Enfield, Edward, Esq. Parkes, Professor, M.D, 


Piuckneth, George, Esq., of the 
frm of Wm. Cavitt and Co. 

Philipson, G. H., M.A., M.D. 

Pike, Thelwali, M.D. 

Ransom, Robert, M.D. 

Romili), Edwaru, Zsq. 

Ringer, Professor, M.D. 

Reynuids, Professor, M.D. 

Sharpey, Professor, M.D, 


Erichsen, Professor 
Eykyn, Roger, Esq., M.P. 
Evans, T. W., Esq., M.P. 
Kwart, Wm., Esq., 
Elliot, W. H., M.D. 
Evans, J. Owen, M.D. 
Fowler, Robert N., Esq., 
Fowler, Wm., Esq. 

Foster, M., 


Twamley, Charies, Esq. 
Waring, Chas., Hsq., 
Whailey, Geo, H., Esq., M.P, 


Gooden, J. Chisholm, Esq. 
Graham, Thomas, Esq., 


aster 
of the Mint 


Gaskel, Daniel, Esq. Wood, Fredk. Johu, Esq, 
Gravely, Thomas, Waley, Jacov, Esq. 
Gamgee, Sampson, Esq. Waley, 3. W., Hsq., 
Godsyn, the Rev. Arthur | | | 
During the past year 
1,560 in-patients were admitted into the Hospital. | 
10,410 received medical and surgical treatment 


as outpatients. 
12,500 were attended to as casualties, , | 
‘1,200 received relief as ophthalmic cases, 
50. casés of diseases of tne skin, and ~ me 
740 women iu childbirth were attended at theirown homes. ——- 
Tickets for the dinner (one eact)) may be hadof the 

Stewards, of the Treasurer, at Wallis’s Rooms, and at tre Hospital, 
Donation and subscriptions will be rece:ved at the Hospital, 
and by the foliowing beakers; ~ Messrs. Coutts and Co , 09, Strand ; 
Messrs. and Co., Cavendish-square Messrs, Smith, Payne, , 
and Uo., N2. 1, Lombard-street ; London and Westuuoster Bank, 
Holborn; Cuty ranch Bank, Totteaham coart-tead,” 


By order, +. W. GOQDIEF, Clerk to4be Committee. 


Foster, John er, Wm., Esq. 
Fox, Lieyd H., M.D. Soames, D. W., 

Forester, Henry, M.D, Scott, Henry, 4.0. 

Grote, Geo: ge, ed. Squire, W M.D. 
Gibson, Thomas F., Esq. Stro her, Wm. J., Esq. : 
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THE 
We have before us the second number of this inte- 
magazine issued under the new management. 

We see from the variety of articles contained in it that 

an effort has been made to relieve the necessarily grave 

tone of the strictly technologict! articles by literary 
contributions of a general tenor, The managers, no 
doubt mindfal of the advice of an ancient poet, wisbed 
to combine the dulce cum utile. We trust the experi- 
ment will be successful. We can, however, not conceal 
from ourselves that it cannot be an easy matter to effect 
an acceptable combination of elements apparently 
heterogeneous; men of science not looking for light 
literature io publications avowedly professional, and 
the general reader not caring for reading in « professional 
magazine articles on subjects amply discussed in periodi- 
cals devoted to the belles letires. Among the strictly 
professional articles there are several which we have 
rused with great interest. That on “* Copper Mines” 
conveyed to us much information. Among the 
literary articles is, ‘“‘ The Samaritans and the Samaritan 
Pentatench,” by the Rev. Professor Marks, which is to 
be continued. Among the correspondence there is a com- 
munication headed “ On the wearing of Phylacteries,” 
of which we have to say a few words, as the letter was 
written in consequence of our notice of the preceding 
number of the magazine which appeared in these 
columns some three weeks back, We then copied from 
the magazine a notice of some publication, in which 
the reviewer expressed his opinion that the wearing of 
phylecteries was not a Scriptural command, Upon 
which a reader of onr columns addrassed a letter to the 
** Technologist,” which we reproduce, together with the | 
editorial reply to it :— 

Sir,—I trust that you will grant mea little space in your 
valuable periodical for one or two remarks in reference to your 
observations on the wearing of phylacteries, as contained in 
the “ Technologist” of this month. 

You observe—* The pbylacteries worn by the Jews cannot 
possibly be traced to any Biblical authority, That they were 
used by the Pharisees in the time of Christ is an admitted 
fact; bat many other ritual observances were also at that 
time in vogue, although they had no solid basis in primitive 
Jadaism.” Permit me to call your attention to the following 
passage in Josephus’s “ Antiquities of the Jews,” Book iv,, 
chap. viii., section 13:—“ They (the Israelites) are also to 
inscribe the principal bsessings they have received from God 


“TECHNOLOGIST” FOR MARCH.*] 


THE JEWISH CHRONIGLE. 


from the Bible, The battle has been fought among the 
Moslems, between the Shiites and Sunnites; among 
the Jews, between the Caraites and the Rabbinites ; 
and lastly, among the Christians, between the Protese. 
tants and Roman Catholics, The field bas been 
quite exhausted. Nothing new can be ssid on the | 
subject, and there will always exist 1 difference of 
opinion on the matter. This will account for our re- 
pugnance toa renewal of the controversy. There are, 
however, two points independent of tradition which seem 
to support the rabbinical interpretation of the Scriptural 
passage in question. The first is the analogy offered 
by the command which enjoins on the Jews to wear 
fringes on the corners of their outer garments (Num. 
xvi., from 37 to 40). The literal meaning of this 
Scriptural injunction has never been doubted. If the one 
command is to be taken literally, why not the other ?, 
Secondly, when some 30 years ago (we write from me. 
mory, and have not at this moment access to the authori- 
ties, and consequently cannot vouch for the correctness 
of either dates or names, which, however, cannot affect 
the correctneds of the fact itself) Belzoni explored one of 
the ancient Egyptain temples, he discovered a tablet 
of undoubted genuineness and antiquity, representing 
the triumphal return of King Shishak from his conquests, 
and various groups of captives following his train. 
Among these groups was one representing a number of 
bearded men of a Jewish cast of countenance, around 
vhose heads there were peculiar fillets, or rather 
bandelets, and over the head of the chief of this group 
was written, in hieroglyphics, ‘‘ Melk Yehud” (J 
miu) King of Judah, What else could these 


bandelets have been, only seen on the heads of the 
Jevish group, but the MHD 1D of Scripture, the phy- 


lacteries of the head, or ON by pan of our days ? 


And if this identification is correct, does it not follow 
that the Jews in the days of Rehoboam, son of Selomon 
(a.m. 2964), the king of Judab, conquered by Shishak 
(I Kings xiv) believed that the wearing of phylacteries 
was a divine command enjoined in the law of Moses? 


3 THE LATE JEAN CZYNSKI., 
The following notice, which we translate from the 


upon their doors, and show the same remembrance of them | “ Archives Israelites,” contains some additioval informa- 


upon their arms; as also they are to bear on their forehead 
and their arm those wonders which declare the power of God 
and his good will towards them, that God's readiness to bless 
them may appear everywhere conspicuous about them.” Thus 
far Josephus, the Jewish historian, who must have known 
something of the “ ritual observances” enjoined on the Jews 
by their Divine Legislator. 

You, Mr. Editor, continue, “ all commentators, as well as 
rational Jews, of every age (?) have regarded the passage 
* And thou shalt bind them fer signs upon thy hands, and they 
shall be as frontlets between thine eyes,’” as figurative, 
standing precisely on a level with the mcanirg of the 6th verse. 
“ And these words I command thee, this day shall be on thy 
heart.” And, again, Deut, xi, 18, “And you shall lay 
up, these, my words upon your heart and upon your souls, 
and bind them for a sign upon your hands,’ &. The editor 
of the “ Jewish Chronicle,” in @ notice of the “ Technologist,’’ 
makes here the following remark—*“ Without wishing to 
controveri this statement, we wish simply to remark that this 
is the Caraitic view ofthe passage commented upon by the 
reviewer. The general view, however, not unsupported by 
historical evidence, favours the rabbinical strietly literal inter- 
pretation of thé Scriptural passage.”—“ Jewish Chronicle,” 
February 8th. 

Let us see what Maimonides, the mouthpiece of the Rabbies, 
says on the subject of Phylacteries. In his preface to the 
Talmudic treatise Zeraim ‘Hj, he observes: “The wy 


(shin) of the Phylacteries, their knot, black leather thongs, 
traverse and square receptacics, are ‘ halachah ” of Moses 


Sinai a decision of Moses from 


Some petsons will demur to this statement, because Mai- 
monides was a Rabbinical Jew! Is the author of the “ Moreh 
Nebuchim,” and the “ Yad Hachazacah,” entitled to be classed 
among ‘rational Jews?” The late Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McCaul, Professor of Hebrew at King’s College (who, as is 
well known, bore no great love to the Jewish Rabbies), speaking 
of Maimonides in his “ Old Paths,” considers him as “ one 
of the mightiest intellects that ever inhabited a tenement of 
clay.” ‘The learned Dr. Milman, Dean of St. Paul's, in his 
“ History ot the Jews.’’ calls him “the wise Maimonides ;” 
and Jestly, though not least, Julius Scaliger gives this testi- 


- mony of Maimonides (which, because it is not flattering to 


the Jews in general, becomes in consequence more striking), 
“Primus inter Hebraeos nugari desivit.” 

By giving insertion to these remarks in your next impres 
sion, you will oblige, yours respectfully, 

“ebreary 12th, 5627. J. Sreaxpers. 

[We cheerfully cpen our columns to the above leiter, and 
we take leave to exprets oar willingness to admit all commu- 
nications couched in the temperate spirit that distinguishes 
the criticisms of Mr. Stranders. At the same time our amiable 
correspondent must bear with us when we ventare to state that 
he has advanced nothing which should induce us to change 
the opinions which he cha'lenges. Josephus is too late a 
writer to be quoted as an authority in the practices of primi- 
tiye Judaism. He was himself a Pharisee, end a sealous 


advocate of the Rabbinical system of interpretation. Touching | 


Maimonides, no eulogy which is pronounced on him can exceed 
the measure of his deserts; but he also was a Rabbiaist. We 
stand upon the plain anc unvarnished sense of the letter 
of Scripture, and we see no reason why the latter, part 


of the passage, “and ye shall bind them for « sign upon 


your hands, &.,” should be construed literally, whilst the 
former part of the sage. passage, “and you shall lay up 
these my words iu. your hearts aod in your souls,” must, of 
necessity, have a figurative meaning.—Eo. Txcu.] 

We. repeat what we stated on @ former occasion 
We bave no wish to enter into a controversy on the 
subject. ‘The belief thet the wearing of the pbylec 
teries is enjoined by a biblical command ebiefly rests, 
like +o many other Jewish observances, on tradition, 
Cunsequenity controversy on this one point must necer 
‘sarily involve,e controversy 00 the whole subject. 
consruversy old the everlasting bills, 


This 


tion on the life of that indefatigable defender of the Jewish 
cause—Jean Czynski—whose obituary we published in our 
last 

“M. Jean Czynski, formerly advocate at Lublin 
(Poland), a political refugee and a literary man, died in 
London, January 31, at the age of sixty-six. 

“His father and mother were Jews who embraced 
Catholicism. Jean Crynski their son, by birth and edu- 
cation a Roman Catholic, grew up in opulence, received 
a brilliant education, and was possessed of much general 
information. 

“The highest Polish aristocracy counts in its ranks a 
large number of grandchildren of converts ; for instance, 
the Malachowskis, the Augustowskis, the Wolowskis, the 
Lelevels, the Michewitzs, &c. 
one of these conspicuous men of Jewish descent, whose 
very physical appearance denotes their extraction, has ever 
taken up the defence of the Israelites; on the contrary, 
in all political and social movements they always showed, 
aud still show, themselves colder and more indifferent in 
respect to them than the other Christians. Jean Czynski 
was the only exception, even among his brothers and 
sisters. 

‘From his tenderest youth to his last hour Czynski 
loved the Jews, and constantly worked in their behalf. 
In alj his literary productions, in all his newspaper arti- 
cles, in fact on every occasion, he spoke and wrote in 
their favour, Among his numerous works published iv 
Polisb aod French, volumes are found especially devoted 
to the cause of the Jews. In the journals which he edited 
the hest pages were always set apart for the interest of 
the Polish Israelites. For this monthly (Archives Isra- 
elites), too, be wrote a considerable number of articles 
marked by the sawe tendency, To assist, recommend 
poor Polish Jews, and to find places and employment for 
them, was his greatest pleasure and his ruling passion. 
Already in Poland, especially during the revolution 
of 1830, he pleaded the cause of the Jews before the 
Provisional Government. Arrived in France in 1832, 
his first publication was the ‘ Jews of Poland.’ He it was 
who first stirred up the world in the social interest of the 
Jews of the north with an extraordinary energy and per- 
severance. ‘ The Jewish cause is my life,’ he often said. 
And in it he was eagaged until his death, despite the 
insults and most mortifying strictures of his noble compa- 
triots and the Ultramontane Polish party. 

“Tt is only a fortnight since he published a glowing 
appeal in the Polish ‘anguage, wherein he invites all his 
countrymen to form a pew society, composed of all emi- 


d>. justiee to the menory of this worthy and eloquent 
defender of Israel, of this indefatigable labourer in the 
interest of an oppressed 

‘The name of Jean Czynski will remain for ever 
engraven with gratitude in the Israelitish annals by the 
side of the immortal names of Czacki, of Surowiecki, of 
Castillon Ostrowski, and other illustrious men friends of 
humanity and the Jews of Poland.” 


‘A Brow at tHe Mortmam Acr.—An important 
Bill has been brought into the House by Mr. Had. 
field, the object of which is to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion and enjoyment of sites for buildings for reli. 
gious, educational, literary, scientific, and charitable 
purposes, which the Attorney General characterised 

p-a blew, to a certain extent, to the Mortmain Act. 


in turn been agitated among every creed springing | 


It is noteworthy that not 


grant Jews in France and England, Let us, therefore, | 


‘It is a most important Bill, and deserves the attention 
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EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE, 


A meeting was held at Oxford on the 27th ult, in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, for the purpose of bearing addresses 
from the Dean of Westminster, Sir H. Rawlinson, &c., 

in reference to the exploration of Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries. The Vice Chancellor presided. 
We copy a portion of the addresses delivered : 

The Dean of Westminster said the interest of the 
exploration turned upon excavations in the city of Jee 

rusalem, which bore the same relation to archmology 

and antiquities as modern criticism did to books, In the 

older world, Nineveh, Babylon, and Thebes were of 

paramount interest, but it had been well said that the 

three cities of transcendant importance were Athens, 

Rome, and Jerusalem. He coupled these together, 
because hundreds of thousands had visited them; yet 

within the iast twenty years excavations had been made 

which had revealed to them most important discoveries 

in Rome as affecting the ancient inhabitants, and within 

the last five years a relic of antiquity at Athens (the 

Dionysian Theatre ), about which innumerable trayel- 

lers knew nothing. If there was any place in the uni- 

verse in which the necessity of excavations was apparent 

it was in Jerusalem—.s city of immense antiquity— 
captured and destroyed seven'een times, often burnt 

down, and a'ways rebuilt on the same site. Its very 

appearance was that of acity cf ruins, .one mase of 
buildings overlying the other; and when the ‘explorer 

dug 40 feet through the foundation of one he found the 
remains of tlie pillars of another, so that it was impos- 

sible to form a notion as to the buildings themselves, or 
as to the actual formation of the city, without thus 

digging down deep beneath the surface. Uatil this 
was done important views with respect to the inner 

topography of Jerusalem mast be involved in obscurity 

and confusion, which eftectually paralysed epeculation, 

but which i: was the duty of the Christian community 
toremove, lLhey might find that beneath the stones 
and crumbling ruins which might explain everything, 

or might, like a hidden mine beneath their feet, explode 

their theories to the winds of neaven. There was anoe 
ther reason for furthering these explorations in the fact 

that notwithstanding the doubts and difficulties of 
investigation, there was a controversy on questions it 

would set at rest, of unrivalled interest. There was 

not only the odium theologicum they so often heard 

abont, but the oditim geographicum and odium topo. 

graphicum, attaching to tnose controversies in relation 

to Jerusalem which it was very desirable to setat rest 
(applause). There was, for instance, that about the 
Temple. There was no doubt as to its locality being 
on the south side of the city, wear the Mosque ot Omar; 

but there was much diversity of opinion as to the exact 
position in reference to that structure, and conclusions 
on this point materially affected the credit of Josephus, 
and the particular style of his measurementa depended 
for solution upon the depression or elevation of ditferent 
parts of the platform of the Mosque. , 

Sir H.. Rawlipson related the discoveries made in the 
countries contiguous to Palestine by himself and other 
explorers, expressing his conviction that io the excava- 
tions contemplated at Jerasalem and other places a 
knowledge would be obtained of the whole period of 
history from the time of Solomon down to the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City, more complete and authentic 
than of any epoch of Greek or Roman history. The 
Assyrians were shown by their records in Assyria to 
have had constant iatercourse with Judea. Whenever 


they achieved foreign conquest and settled for any length 


of time they left some local record of the event, as they 
had done in the Island of Cyprus, and on the Koordish 
mountains; and he confidevftly anticipated important 
discov2riee to be made in the cities of Samaria and 
Jerusalem In the latter city important documents had 
been found relating only so far to the domestic affairs 
of its capturer; but he bad no doubt annals comprisiag 
a full account of the foreign wars of Nebuchadnezzar 
would be found either there or in Babylon—certaiuly in 
one or the other—and these would furnish the crowning 
point of al] researches intothe history of the two nations, 
These were only a few of the objects contemplated, and 
the committee were desirous of submitting the whole of 
them to public examination at the South Kensington 
Museum, in a separate bailding, to be devoted to their 
exposition and that of objecte illustrating the sacred 
— domestic history of all lands mentioned in they 
ible, 

Several other speakers addressed the meeting with 
regard to other contemplated objects, and a considerable 
som of money was subscribed towards the fund for 
carrying out the explorations. 


INCREASE OF THE JEWISH PopuLaTion.—It is now, 
we believe, admitted by all statisticians that the 
Jewish population increases in a larger ratio than the 
Christian. This was generally supposed to arise 
from the greater number of births among the Jews. 
A careful analysis of the Prussian Jewish population 
has shown this to be an error. It has been conclu- 
sively shown that while the proportion of births 
among the general population is 1 to 24, among 
the Jews it is only 1 to 30. The larger increase of 
the Jewish population arises from its smaller morta- 
lity. Less children are born among the Jews, but-by 
the care taken of them by their parents, compara- 
tively few af them die in infancy. in, in their 
old age care is taken of them than is the case 
among the aged of the general population. They 
are, therefore; — lived. er, mx are 

sobriety and temperance among the Jews 
the ulation. steady 
larger increase of the Jewis — has been 
observed in all the provinces of Prussia. The same 


ord of all those who are anxious to protect family pro- 


causes, therefore, seem to operate throughout the 
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“THE JEWISH CHRONICLE; 


“THE JEW’S DAUGHTER.” 


We continue our extracts from the ‘* Atheneum” on 


“ The Jew’s Daughter ” :— 
Orv Battaps —I shall feel obliged by your giving inser- 


tion to the following ballad, which, in all probability, is the 


original version of ‘ The Jew’s Daughter.’ The dialect in 
which it is written has not been “ decorated with the graces 
of a more tefined period,” as Sir Walter Scott hints was the 
fate of Percy’s *Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. We 
are told that, in the reign of King Henry the Third, Hagh of 
Lincoln, by his early and cruel death, was thought worthy of 
canonizetion ; and, in proof of this tradition, we are shown 


 gome traces of his shrine, in the south aisle of Lincoln 


Cathedral. The drawings of the monuments of Lincoln 
Cathedral that were made by order of Sir William Dugdale, 
and afterwards formed @ part of Lord Hatton's library, would, 
no doabt, give a clue to the farther illustration of this famous 
legend.— 
THE JEWS DAUGHTER. 
The bonny boys of merry Lincola 
Were playing at the ba’; 
And wi’ them stude the sweet Sir Hagh, 
The flower amang them a’, 


He kepped the ba’ there ‘wi’ his foot, 
And catched it wi’ his knee, 

Till in at the cruel Jew’s window 
Wi’ spied hs garred it flee. 


“ Cast out the la’ to me, fair maid; 
Cast out the ba’ to me.” 

“ Ye neir eball hae it, my bonny Sir Hugh, 
Till ye cume up to me;— 

Cume up, sweet Hugh; cume up, deir Hugh; 
Cume up, and get the ba’.” 

“JT winna cume up,!] winna up, 

Without my playferers a’.’’ 


And she has gone to her father’s garden 
Sae fist as she could tin; 
And powd an apple red and white 
To wyle the young thing in, 
She wyled him sane through a chamber, 
« And wyled him sune through twa; 
And neist they came to her ain chamber, 
The fairest o’ them a’. 


She has laid him on a dressing-board, 
Whar’ she was used to dine! 

And stuck a knife deep in his heart, 
And dressed him like a swine. 


She row’d him in a cake o’ lead, 
And bade him lie and sleip; 

Syne threw him in the Jew’s draw-well, 
Fu’ fifty fathom deip. 


When bells were rung and mass was sung, ' 
And ilka lady gaed hame; 

Then ilka lady had her young son, 
But lady Helen had nane. 


She row'd her mantel her about, . 
And sair, sair can she weip; 

She ran wi’ spied to the Jew’s castel 
When a’ were fast asleip. 


“ My bonny Sir Hugh, your mither calls; 
I pray thee to her speik.”’ 

“ © Lady, rin to the deep draw-well, 
Gin ye your son wad seik.” 


Lady Helen ran to the deip draw-well, 
And kneeled upon her knee ; 
“ My bonny Sir Hugh, gin ye be here, 
I pray ye speik to me!” 
‘“‘ The lead is wondrous heavy, mither; 
The well is wondrous deip ; 
A kene, kene knife sticks in my heart ; 
A word I dounar speik. 
Gae hame, gae hame, my mither deir; 
Fetch me my winding sheit; 
For again in merry Liacvln toun 
We twa sall never meit.” 
W. C. Arxkmisoy, 
Similar ballads exist also in various continental coun- 
tries, and their echoes undoubtedly still serve to keep up 
prejudice against the Jews, and give rise to those blood 
accusations, as the Germans call them, of which we still 
hear from time to time. 


METAPHYSICAL SCHUOLS AMONGST THE 
JEWS. 
(Continued from our last.) 

As the whole universe is one single individual, the 
superior part of it is the protctype of the inferior, and 
from a consideration of the latter we cun judge of the 
former, and penetrate its mysteries. The higher we 
ascend the more insuflicient is our. knowledge. The will 
is impenetrable to our unassisted mind, and we can 
become acquainted with it only through a kind of 
ecstacy which places us in the sphere of the Deity. In 
accordance with this proposition Ibn Gebirol here and 
there attempts to prove the existence of the supreme 
will, not by rigorous demonstrations, but by mere 
inductions. The primary substance is inaccessible to 
us, and if we know it, it is only through the actions 
Which emanate from it by the medium of the will. 

Such are the principal features of Ibn Gebirol’s sys- 
tem. The student acquainted with the history of 
metaphysics cannot fail t> recognize in it the traces ofa 
threefold influence: viz., that of the Jewish traditions, 
that of Aristotle, and especially that of the Alexandrine 
Neo Platonists. .M. Munk has devoted an entire chap 
ter to the full investigation of this interesting parallel, 
and from h:s aecount we sball quote two or three of the 
most important passages. | 

We know that the philosophers of the school of 
Alexandria, in order to explain the transition from 


absolute unity to the multiplicity, or ta the world of . 


the senses, have imagined a series of intelligible essences 
serving as coonecting links, These simple and merely 
intelligible snbstances are in the Alexandrine termino 
logy called bypostases, as being manifestations in which 
the essence of the one exhibits itself gradually, eo to 
say ; and amongst them the universal intellect, and the 
universal soul are the most conspicuous. The Alexan- 
‘Grine triad consists of the one, the intellect and the soul 

to the one, Ibn Gebirol substitutes tue will. In his 


| the reader to M, Munk’s work for a full account of the 


system we find figuring as one of the elementary 's1b- 
stances, nature, emanating directly from the soul. Now 
the Alexandrine Neo Platonists seem to distinguish 
from the law which governs the universe a superior 
nature, the last of the simple substances, and which 
produces, preserves, and directs the world. Plotinus 
appears sometimes to consider nature as a substance 
erranating from the soul, which holds an intermediate 
place between it and divine wisdom: nature, the image 
of this wisdom, and acting underitsin uénce, produces 
the world of the senses; but it acts necessarily, and 
without having any consciousness of its own power. 
One of the most essential points in Ibn Gebirol’s 
doctrine is that he acknowledges the existence of the 
material principle in being of a purely intelligible 
nature ; now on this point he is entirely in agreement 
with Plotinus, and it is erroneously that he has been 
considered as the firs} who ascribed a material principle 
to the soul and to the other simple substances. 
Finally, we need scarcely siy that Ibn Gebirol’s 
theory aboat ecstacy is identical with that both of the 
Neo Platonists and of the sceptics of every schoo), both 
aneient and modern. 
| Qur philosopher had obtaiaed an aceurate knowledge 
of Greek metapnysies by means of the Arabic compila- 
tions 8o nomerous in the middle ages. The theories : 
(he found there, duly developed and worked out into a 
bold system of quasi-Pantheism, could not fail to attract 
much notice ; and although they do not appear to have 
much affected Jewish speculation, yet, on the otherhand, 
they excited amongst the Christian schools of medizval 
philosophy a great deal of attention. We must refer 


discussion which arose from the ** Fons vitz,” and we 
shall merely say here chat Thomas Aquinas, Albertus 
Magnus, and Duns Scotus were the chief dramatis per- 
sone in this literary and theological tournament, 

Amaury de Chartres, David de Dinant, Alain de 
Lille, and several other divines whose doctrines were 
condemned as heretical, professed opinions very similar 
to those of Ibn Gebirol, but whether they derived them 
from a study of the “ Fons vitz," or from their own 
original meditations, cannot be determined. That Duns 
Scotus, whom M. Haurean rightly designs as maiotain- 
ing ‘‘ Spinosism before Spinosa,”—that Duns Scotus, 
we say, sympathized with Ibn Gebirol’s teaching, may 
be gathered from rhe following passage: ‘‘ Omnia que 
sunt secundom modum sibi convenienteuw, et possibilem, 
unitatem appetunt . . Unde appetitus unitatls ita 
intimas et essentialis et universalis est omnibus, tam 
creaturis quam creatori, quod nulium est, nec exco- 
gitari potest genus multitudinis aut divisionis, sive dis-: 
tinctionis, quod ad unitatem aliquam non reducetur, ita 
quod ipsa, ut unitatem habeant, sive illud in quo sunt 
prius occurrat intellectui, quam ipsa multitudo sive 
diversitos, Sic dicimus quod diversa accidentia sunt 
unum subjecto, diversa numero sunt unum specie, di- 
versa Specie sunt unum genere subalterno, diversa 
genere subalterno sunt unum genere generalissimo, 
diversa genere generalissimo sunt unum in ratione en- 
tis.” 

We must now take our leave of M. Munk’s admirable 
monograph of Ibn Gebirvl, which is in itself a monament 
of learning, and which throws the greatest light upon 
an important chapter in the history of medizval philo- 
sopby ; our sketch of itis necessarily very imperfect, | 
but we have endeavoured to bring out every feature of | 
moment, and time warns us that we should hurry on. 

The Jewish theologians could not fail to notice the 
dangers which threatened religion, in consequence of 
the rapid strides made by philosophy. Ba’hya ben 
Joseph (close of the eleventh century) tried for the first 
time, in his treatise on the ‘‘ Duties of the heart,” to 
present a complete and systematic theory of the ethics 
of Judaism. He began by an essay on the unity of | 
God, a work in which he manifested an evident predi- 
lection for Saadia’s methed, although he gave proofs of 
an intimate acquaintance with all the different parts of 
the Peripatetic system. The superiority which he 
assigns to practical ethics over mere speculation, renders 
him similar to Al Gszali, whose contemporary he was. 

A more direct reaction was manifested in the book 
Cosri, or better, Khozari, composed about 1140 bv the 
celebrated poet, Juda ha Levi. This author, starting 
from the fact of the conversion to Judaism of a king of 
the Khozars, or Khazars, and of a great proportion of 
bis subjects (the event happened during the second half 
of the eighth century), gave to his book the form of a 
dialogue between a Jewish doctor and the monarch 
above mentioned. The latter, being warned in a dream 
that his intentions are agreeable to God, but that his 
works are not so, converses successively with a philo- 
sopher, a Christian divine, and a Mussulman theologian. 
Not one of these three having been fortunate enocgh to 
convert his majesty, the king sends for a Jewish ductor, 
who clears all the enquirer’s doubts, and, as a matter of 
consequence, wins him over to the Hebrew faith. Such 
is the groundwork of the book Khozari, which con‘ains 
a complete theory of Rabbinical Judaism, and is a 
regalar declaration of war against philosopby. Ha Levi 
refutes the error of those who believe tLat reason can, 
unassisted, arrive at the conclusions taught to us by a 
revelation from above. Revelation, he says, teaches us 
nothing directiy contrary to reason; but it is through 
faith alone, and by a life consecrated to meditation and 
to religious practices, that we can, in a certain measure, | 
share the inspiration of the prophets, and become tho- 
roughly penetrated with the verities revealed to them. 
Reason can supply proofs of the eternity of matter as 
well as of the creation ex nihilo; but ancient tradition, 
which lias been handed dowp fo os from age to age, 
carries along with it a greater power of conviction than 
a whole structure of syllogisms paintully elaborated, 
and to which other reasonings can be opposed, proving 
with equal force directly opposite propositions, Without 


: doctrines, we shall just say here that his exaltation made : 


him embrace the dreamy theories of the Kabbala, which 
he considered as forming an integral part of tradition, 
and to which he ascribes very great antiquity, tracing 
back the book “ Yecira” to the days of the patriarch 
Abraham. The Khozari probably helped to revive the 


aw of the Kabbala, which we shall find presently in 


the most floarishing condition. 
he efforts of Juda Ha Levi were not powerful enough 
to “deal a decisive blow at the study of philosophy, 
which had just then been taking a fresh start in conse. 
quence of the brilliant labours of Ibn Badja. Bat the 
reactionary movement embodied ia the Khozari created 
an extraordinary amount of fermentation. The doubts 
and questionings of even the most enlightened and inde. 
pendent thinkers of that epoch are faithfully portrayed 
in the Biblical commentaries of the celebrated Abraham 
Ebn Ezra, where we see a singular mixture of rational 
Criticism, and of puerilities borrowed from the Kabbala, 
of ideas sound and worthy of a philosopher and of as. 
trological superstitions. : 
Abraham ben Dayid of Toledo, tried, in his book 
entitled the ‘“‘ Sublime Faith,” to reconcile the Jewish 
theolegians with Aristotelic philosophy, but this 
attempt did nor much succeed. In order to bring 
about, if possible, an entente cordiale between Judaism 
and metaphysics, it was necessary that a man shoald 
come forward thoroughly acquainted with them both, 
joining calm and lucidity with energy and depth, capa- 
ble, by extensive learning and searching criticism, of 
lighting up the whole domain of religion with the torch 
of science, and of determining precisely the respec:ive 
limits of reason and of faith. This man was Moses ben 
Maimoum, more commonly cailed Moses Maimonides: 
(Tobe continued) 


PALESTINE COLONISALtituN SCHEME, 

The following is a translation of the letter addressed 
by M. Cremieux, President of the Universal Israelitish 
Alliance, to Rabbi Natonek, to whick we referred in a 
late number. M. Cremieux wrote :— 

‘* The Universal Israclitish Alliance has at its sitting 
of yesterday (Jan. 7) considered your communication 
concerning the project referring to Palestine. It is 
scarcely necessary to say with what interest the Alli. 
ance hailed the idea of promoting agriculture in a 
country in which it once flourished and stood in high 
honour, but which has fallen into such profound decay, 
The idea met with the greatest sympathy in the come 
mittee. What roused this in particular is the intention 
of those who first started the project—that you wish to 
snatch from misery, homeleSsness, and pauperism that 
numerous Jewish population which pours into it from 
all countries, or is born in Palestine itself, and being 
settled in the ancient fatherland of our ancestors, now 
presents the heart-rending spectacle of a wretched po~ 
pulation! To elevate it, toinspire it with love for work 
io general, and especially that for agricultare—such is 
the object of the efforts of oor worthy coreligioniste 
whose sympathetic eyes are turued towards this masp 
of misery. With all our heart we applaud yoor resolue 
tion. We, who live in a country to which we owe all 
our attachment and devotion in return for the paternal 
protection which it extends to all its children, without 
religious distinction— we comprehend better than any- 
‘body else that protection is due to those unfortunates 
who without country seek refuge in the Holy Land, 
where they know that the Israelites of all countries will 
not leave them without help. It is quite clear that 
before all the moral courage of these men must be roused 
again, and that nothing is so well calcalated to produce 
this effect as field labour and care for the cultivation of 
the ground. With the establishmeut of schools for the 
children and field labour for the adults, the situation 
may improve. The Alliance, therefore, is quite disposed 
to support such a humane attempt, worthy of uuiversal 
approbation. It will follow its development and reali- 
sation with the liveliest interest. Willingly it wil take 
charge of the funds that may be entrusted to it in order 
to lend a helping hand to this work of beneficial pro- 
gress; it will come to an understanding with those 
persons who may be named to it, so that the interest 
arising from these funds may be utilised until the 
funds themselves may be required for the realisatioa of 
the proposed scheme. | 
‘« Nevertheless, there is a great obstacle in the way— 
the absolate prohibition to possess landed property, 
whick in Turkey applies to every individual who 's not 
a Moslem. As long as the treaties of the several 
(Christian) governments with the Porte impose apon 
her the obligation of submitting the possessions of 
strangers, not to the Ottoman authorities, but to those 
of the respective nationalities, the Turkish Government 
permits no stranger to possess real estate, withdrawn 
(rom the operation of its laws. Before all, means mast 
be found to get this prohibition repealed for foreigr 
Jews setiling in the Holy Land, and also for those who 
are natives thereof. The Alliance will readily fall in 
with the measures that may be taken forthe attainment 
of this indispensable condition. 

* We request you, sir, to accept, together with our 
thanks for the Zeal you display in the mission under- 
taken by you, the expression of the sentiments of our 
high esteem and brotherly devotedness. 

(Signed) “ Cremitux, President, 
Universal Terseli'ish Alliance.” 


Cold.—It is painful to hear ef the many fatal cases which com- 
menced with the ordinary symptoms of a common cold. Hoilo- 
way's Ointment rubbed upon the back and chest prevents all 
disastrous consequences; it soothes the inflamed lining of both 
throat and chest, After rubbing in the Ointment for a few days, 
the pectoral irritation and the lightness of breathing diminish, the 
cough becones looser and less frequent, and the phlegm is ex- 
pectorated with less difficulty, aul the lungs 
respiration natural, Alj subject to take cold from slight exposure 


| entering further upon an appreciation of Ha Levi's 


w varying temperatures will find Holloway’s soothing Ointment 


become free and | 


and purifying Pills an effective safeguard against pleurisy, bron~ | 
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{HE JEWISH CHRONIGLE. 


THE “TECHNOLOGIST” 
We have before us the second number of wrt 9 
magazine issued under the new manage! , 

Woes from the variety of articles contained in it that 
an effort bas been made to relieve the necessarily grave 


tone of the strictly technologictl articles by literary 
contributions of a general tenor. The managers, no 
doubt mindfal of the advice of an ancient poet, wished 
to combine the dulce cum utile. We trust the experi- 
ment will be successful. We can, however, not conceal 
from ourselves that it cannot be an easy matter to effect 


acceptable combination of elements apparently 
men of science not looking for light 
literature io publications avowedly professional, and 
the general reader not caring for reading in # professional 
magaszine articles on subjects amply discussed in periodi- 
cals devoted to the belles letires, Among the strictly 
professional articles there are several which we have 
perused with great interest, That on Copper Mines” 
has conveyed to us much information. Among the 
literary articles is, ‘‘ The Samaritans and the Samaritan 
Pentatench,” by the Rev. Professor Marks, which is to 
be continued. Among the correspondence there is a com- 
munication headed “On the wearing of Phylacteries,” 
of which we have to say a few words, as the letter was 
written in consequence of our notice of the preceding 
number’ of the magazine which appeared in these 
columns some three weeks back, We then copied from 
the magazine a notice of some publication, in which 
the reviewer expressed his opinion that the wearing of 
phylacteries was not a Scriptural command, Upon 
which a reader of our columns addrassed a letter to the 
*‘ Technologist,” which we reprodace, together with the 
editorial reply to it :— 

Sir,—I trust that you will grant mea little space in your 
valuable periodical for one or two remarks in reference to your 
observations on the wearing of phylacteries, as contained in 
the “ Technologist” of this month. 

You observe—* The pbylacteries worn by the Jews cannot 
possibly be traced to any Biblical authority, That they were 
used by the Pharisees in the time of Christ is an admitted 
fact; but many other ritual observances were also at that 
time in vogue, although they had no solid basis in primitive 
Judaism.” Permit me to call your attention to the following 
passage in Josepbus’s “ Antiquities of the Jews,” Book iv., 
chap. viil., section 13:—“ They (the Israelites) are also to 
inscribe the principal bsessings they have received from God 
upon their doors, and show the same remembrance of them 


and their arm those wonders which declare the power of God. 
and his good will towards them, that God’s readiness to blese 
them may appear everywhere conspicuons about them.” Thus 
far Josephus, the Jewish historian, who must have known 
something of the “ ritual observances” enjoined on the Jews 
by their Divine Legislator. 

You, Mr. Editor, continue, “ all commentators, as well as 
rational Jews, of every age (?) have regarded the passage 
* And thou shalt bind them fer s'gns upon thy hands, and they 
shall be as frontlets between thine eyes,’” as figurative, 
standing precisely on a level with the mceanirg of the 6th verse. 
“ And these words I command thee, this day shall be on thy 
heart.” And, again, Deut, xi, 18, “ And you shall lay 
up, these, my words upon your heart and upon your souls, 
and bind them for a sign upon your hands,” &:. The editor 
of the “ Jewish Chronicle,” in @ notice of the “ Technologist,”’ 
makes here the following remark—* Without wishing to 
controveri this statement, we wish simply to remark that this 
is the Caraitic view af the passage commented upon by the 
reviewer. The general view, however, not unsupported by 
historical evidence, favours the rabbinical! strictly literal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptural passage.’”’—* Jewish Chronicle,” 
February 8th. 

Let us eee what Maimonides, the mouthpiece of the Rabbies, 
says on the subject of Phylacteries. In his preface to the 
Talmudic treatise Zeraim he observes: “The 


(shin) of the Phylacteries, their knot, black leather thongs, 
traverse and square receptacics, are ‘‘ halachah ” of Moses 


Sinai a decision of Moses from 


Some persone will demur to this statement, because Mai- 
monides was a Rabbinical Jew! Is the author of the “ Moreh 
Nebuchim,” and the * Yad Hachazacah,” entitled to be classed 
among ‘rational Jews?” The late Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McCaul, Professor of Hebrew at King’s College (who, as is 
well known, bore no great love to the Jewish Rabbies), speaking 
of Maimonides in his “ Old Paths,” considers him as “ one 
of the mightiest intellects that ever inhabited a tenement of 
clay.” ‘The learned Dr. Milman, Dean of St. Paai’s, in his 
“History otthe Jews.’’ calis him “the wise Maimonides ;” 
and lastly, though not least, Julius Scaliger gives this testi- 
mony of Maimonides (which, because it is not flattering to 
the Jews in general, becomes in consequence more striking), 
“ Primus inter Hebraeos nugari desivit.” 

By giving insertion to these remarks in your next impres 
sion, you will oblige, yours respectfully, 

Nebroary 12th, 5627. J. Sreaxpers. 

[We cheerfully cpen our columns to the above letter, and 
we take leave to exprets our willingness to admit all commu- 
nications couched in the temperate spirit that distinguishes 
the criticiems of Mr.Stranders. Atthe same time our amiable 
correspondent must bear with us when we venture to state that 
be has advanced nothing which should induce us to change 
the opinions which he che'lenges. Josephus is too late a 
writer to be quoted as an authority in the practices of primi- 
tiye Jadasm. He was himself a Pharisee, end a seaious 
advocate of the Rabbinical system of interpretation. Touching | 
Maimunides, no eulogy which ie pronounced on him can exceed 
she measure of hie deserts; bat he also was a Rabbiaist. We 
stand upon the plain anc unvarnished sense of the letter 
of Seripture, and we see no reason why the latter, part 
of the passage, “and ye sball bind them for « sign upon 
your hands, &c.,” should be construed literally, whilst the 
former part of the same passage, “and you shall lay up 
these my woeds io your hearts aad in your souls,” must, of 
necessity, bave a figurative meaning.—Eo. Txcu.] 

We. repeat what we stated on 3 former occasion 
We bave no wish to enter into a controversy on the 
subject. The belief that the wearing of the pbylec 


is enjoined. by biblical command ebiefly rests, 


like +o meny other Jewish observauces, on tradition, 
Counsequen:ly controversy on this one poiat must necer 
sarily involve. comtroversy 00 the whole subject, This 


= 


FOR MARCH.*® | in turn been agitated among every creed springing | 


“ Archives Israelites,” contains some additioval informa- 
npon their arms; as also they are to bear on their forehead | tion on the life of that indefatigable defender of the Jewish 


from the Bible. The battle has been fought among the 
Moslems, between the Shiites and Sunnites; among 
the Jews, between the Caraites and the Rabbinites ; 
and lastly, among the Christians, between the Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics. The field las been 
quite exhausted. Nothing new can be said on the | 
subject, and there will always exist 1 difference of 
opinion on the matter. This will account for our re- 
pugnance toa renewal of the controversy. There are, 
however, two points independent of tradition which seem 
to support the rabbinical interpretation of the Scriptural 
passage in question. The first is the analogy offered 
by the command which enjoins on the Jews to wear 
fringes on the corners of their outer garments (Num. 
xvi., from 37 to 40). The literal meaning of this 
Scriptural injunction has never been doubted. If the one 
command is to be taken literally, why not the other ?, 
Secondly, when some 30 years ago (we write from me. 
mory, and have not at this moment access to the authori- 
ties, and consequently cannot vouch for the correctness 
of either dates or names, which, however, cannot affect 
the correctneds of the fact itself) Belzoni explored one of 
the ancient Egyptain temples, he discovered a-tablet 
of undoubted genuineness and antiquity, representing 
the triumphal return of King Shishak from his conquests, 
and various groups of captives following his train. 
Among these groups was one representing a number of 
bearded men of a Jewish cast of countenance, aroond 
whose heads there were peculiar fillets, or rather 
bandelets, and over the head of the chief of this group 
was written, in hieroglyphics, “‘ Melk Yehud” (22D 
mlwi') King of Judah. What else could these 
bandelets have been, only seen on the heads of the 
Jewish group, but the MHD of Scripture, the phy- 
lacteries of the head, or WR7 DW }"D°DN of our days ? 


And if this identification is correct, does it not follow 
that the Jews in the days of Rehoboam, son of Solomon 
(a.m. 2964), the king of Judab, conquered by Shishak 
(I Kings xiv) believed that the wearing of phylacteries 
was a divine command enjoined in the law of Moses? 


THE LATE JEAN CZYNSKI, 
The following notice, which we translate from the 


cause—Jean Czynski—whose obituary we published in our 
last :-— 

“M. Jean Czynski, formerly advocate at Lublin 
(Poland), a political refugee and a literary man, died in 
London, January 31, at the age of sixty-six. 

‘His father and mother were Jews who embraced 
Catholicism. Jean Czynski their son, by birth and edu- 
cation a Roman Catholic, grew up in opulence, received 
a brilliant education, and was possessed of much general 
information. | 

“The highest Polish aristocracy counts in its ranks a 
large number of grandchildren of converts ; for instance, 
the Malachowskis, the Augustowskis, the Wolowskis, the 
Lelevels, the Michewitzs, &c. It is noteworthy that not 
one of these conspicuous men of Jewish descent, whose 
very physical appearance denotes their extraction, has ever 
taken up the defence of the Israelites; on the contrary, 
in all political and social movements they always showed, 
aud still show, themselves colder and more indifferent in 
respect to them than the other Christians. Jean Czynski 
was the only exception, even among his brothers and 
sisters, 

‘From his tenderest youth to his last hour Czynski 
loved the Jews, and constantly worked in their behalf. 
In all his literary productions, in all his newspaper arti- 
cles, in fact on every occasion, he spoke and wrote in 
their favour. Among his numerous works published in 
Polish aod French, volumes are found especially devoted 
to the cause of the Jews. In the journals which he edited 
the best pages were always set apart for the interest of 
the Polish Israelites. For this monthly (Archives Isra- 
elites), too, be wrote a considerable number of articles 
marked by the same tendency, To assist, recommend 
poor Polish Jews, and to find places and employment for 
them, was his greatest pleasure and his ruling passion. 


“ Already in Poland, especially during the revolution 
of 1830, he pleaded the cause of the Jews before the 
Provisional Government. Arrived in France in 1832, 
his first publication was the ‘Jews of Poland.” He it was 
who first stirred up the world in the social interest of the 
Jews of the north with an extraordinary energy and per- 
severance. ‘* The Jewish cause is my life,’ he often said. 
And in it he was engaged until his death, despite the 
insults and most mortifying strictures of his noble compa- 
triots and the Ultramontane Polish party. 

“Ts is only a fortnight since he published a glowing 
appeal in the Polish tanguage, wherein he invites all his 
countrymen to form a new society, composed of all emi- 
grant Jews in France and England, Let us, therefore, | 
d> justice to the menory of this worthy and eloquent 
defender of Israel, of this indefatigable labourer in the 
interest of an oppressed people. 

‘The name of Jean Czynski will remain for ever 
epgraven with gratitude in the Israelitish annals by the 
side of the immortal names of Czacki, of Surowiecki, of 
Castillon Ostiowski, and other illustrious men friends of 
humanity and the Jews of Poland.” 


‘A ar tHe Mortmam Acr.—An important 
Bill has been brought into the House by Mr. Had- 
field, the object of which is to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion and enjoyment of sites for buildings for reli- 
gious, educational, literary, scientific, and charitable 

which the Attorney General characterised 
to the Mortmain Act, 
is @ most important Bill, and deserves the attention 


Peblished by Kent.and Coy Paternoster-ram. 
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EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE, 


A meeting was held at Oxford on the 27th ult, in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, for the purpose of bearing addresses 
from the Dean of Westminster, Sir H. Rawlinson, &c., 

in reference to the exploration of Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries. The Vice Chancellor presided. 

We copy a portion of the addresses delivered : 

The Dean of Westminster said the interest of the 

exploration turned upon excavations in the city of Jee 

rusalem, which bore the same relation to archeology 

and antiquities as modern criticism did to books, In the 

older world, Nineveh, Babylon, and Thebes were of 

paramount interest, but it had been well said that the 

three cities of transcendant importance were Athens, 

Rome, and Jerusalem. He coupled these together, 

because hundreds of thousands had visited them ; yet 

within the last twenty years excavations had been made 

which had revealed to them most important discoveries 

in Rome as affecting the ancient inhabitants, and within 

the last five years a relic of antiquity at Athens (the 

Dionysian Theatre ), about which jionumerable travel. 

lers knew nothing. If there was any place in the uni- 

verse in which the necessity of excavations was apparent 

it was in Jerusalem—s city of immense antiquity— 

captured and destroyed seven'een times, often burnt 

down, and a'ways rebuilt on the same site. Its very 

appearance was that of acity cf ruins, .one mase of: 
buildings overlying the other; and when the ‘explorer 

dug 40 feet through the foundation of one he found the 

remains of tlie pillars of another, so tbat it was impos- 

sible to form a notion as to the buildings themselves, or 

as to the actual formation of the city, without thus 

digging down deep beneath the surface. Until this 

was done important views with respect to the inner 

topography of Jerusalem mast be involved in obscurity 

and confusion, which eftectually paralysed epeculation, 

but which i: was the duty of the Christian community 

toremove. ILhey might find that beneath the stones 
and crumbling ruiss which might explain everything, 

or might, like a hidden mine beneath their feet, explode 

their theories to the winds of neaven. There was anoe 

ther reason for furthering these explorations in the fact 

that notwithstanding the doubts and difficulties of 
investigation, there was a controversy on questions it 

would set at rest, of unrivalled interest. There was 

not only the odium theologicum they so often heard 

abont, but the odiuin geographicum and odium topo- 

graphicum, attaching to those controversies in relation 

to Jerusalem which it was very desirable to set at rest 

(applause). There was, for instance, that about the 

Temple. . There was no doubt as to its locality being 
on the south side of the city, aear the Mosqueot Omar; 

but there was much diversity of opinion as to the exact 
position in reference to that structure, and conclusions 

on this point materially affected the credit of Josephus, 

and the particular style of his measurementa depended 

for solution upon the depression or elevation of ditferent 

parts of the platform of the Mosque. __ 

Sir H. Rawlinson related the discoveries made in the 
countries contiguous to Palestine by himself and other 
explorers, expressing his conviction that io the excava- 
tions contemplated at Jerusalem and other places a 
knowledge would be obtained of the whole period of 
history from the time of Solomon down to the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City, more complete and authentic 
than of any epoch of Greek or Roman history. The 
Assyrians were shown by their records in Assyria to 
have had constant iatercourse with Judea. Whenever 
they achieved foreign conquest and settled for any length 
of time they left some local record of the event, as they 
had done in the Island of Cyprus, and on the Koordish 
mountains; and he confidently anticipated important 
discov2riee to be made in the cities of Samaria and 
Jerusalem In the latter city important documents had 
been found relating only so far to the domestic affairs 
of its capturer ; but he had no doubt annals comprisiag 
a full account of the foreign wars of Nebuchadnezzar 
would be found either there or in Babylon—certaiuly in 
one or the other—and these would furnish the crowning 
point of all researches intothe history of the two nations. 
These were only a few of the objects contemplated, and 
the committee were desirous of submitting the whole of 
them to public examination at the South Kensington 
Museum, in a separate bailding, to be devoted to their 
exposition and that of objecte illustrating the sacred 
= domestic history of all lands mentioned in they 

ible. 

Several other speakers addressed the meeting with 
regard to other contemplated objecis, and a considerable 
sam of money was subscribed towards the fund for 
carrying out the explorations. 


INCREASE OF THE JEWISH PopuLatron.—It is now, 
we believe, admitted by all statisticians that the 
| Jewish population increases in a larger ratio than the 
Christian. This was generally supposed to arise 
from the greater number of births among the Jews. 
A careful analysis of the Prussian Jewish population 
has shown this to be an error. It has been conclu- 
sively shown that while the proportion of births 
among the general population is 1 to 24, among 
the Jews it is only 1 to 30. The larger increase of 
the Jewish population arises from its smaller morta- 
lity. Less children are born among the Jews, but-by 
the care taken of them by their parents, compara- 
tively few af them die in infancy. in, in their 
old age care is taken of them than is the case 
among the aged of the general population. They 
are, therefore; lon ger lived. Further, mwa are 
greater sobriety and temperance among the Jews 
than among the population. "The steady 
larger increase of the Jewi a. has been 
observed in all the provinces of ; 


af all thesé who are anxious to protect family pro- 


causes, Be seem to operate throughout the 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE) 


= “THE JEW’S DAUGHTER.” : doctrines, we shall just say here that his exaltation made 


We continue our extracts from the ‘* Atheneum” on 
“ The Jew’s Daughter ” :-— 

shall feel obliged by your giving ineer- 
tion to the following ballad, which, in all! probability, is the 
original version of ‘ The Jew’s Daughter.’ The dialect in 
which it is written has not been “ decorated with the graces 
of a more tefined period,” as Sir Walter Scott hints was the 
fate of Percy’s ‘Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.” We 
are told that, in the reign of King Henry the Third, Haogh of 
Lincoln, by his early and cruel death, was thought worthy of 
canonizetion ; and, in proof of this tradition, we are shown 
some traces of his shrine, in the south aisle of Lincoln 
Cathedral. The drawings of the monuments of Lincoln 
Cathedral that were made by order of Sir William Dugdale, 
and afterwards formed @ part of Lord Hatton’s library, would, 
no doabt, give a clue to the further illastration of this famous 
legenid.— 

THE JRW's DAUGHTER. 
The bonny boys of merry Lincolo 
Were playing at the ba’; 
And wi’ them stude the sweet Sir Hagh, 
The flower amang them a’, 


He kepped the ba’ there ‘wi’ his foot, 
And catched it wi’ his knee, 

Till in at the cruel Jew’s window 
Wi’ spied hs garred it flee. 


“Cast out the la’ to me, fair maid; 
Cast out the ba’ to me.” 

“ Ye neir eball hae it, my bonny Sir Hugh, 
Till }e cume up to me;— 

Cume up, sweet Hugh; cume up, deir Hugh; 
Cume up, and get the ba’.” 

“J winna cume up,! winna cime up, 
Without my playferers a’.” 


And she has gone to her father’s garden 
Sae fist as she could tin; 
And powd an apple red and white 
To wyle the young thing in, 
She wyled him sune through a chamber, 
« And wyled him sune through twa; 
And neist they came to her ain chamber, 
The fairest o’ them a’. 


She has laid him on a dressing-board, 
Whar’ she was used to dine! 

And stuck a knife deep in his heart, 

- And dressed him like a swine. 


She row’d him in a cake o’ lead, 
And bade him lie and sleip; 

Syne threw him in the Jew’s draw-well, 
Fu’ ‘fifty fathom deip. 


When bells were rung and mass was sung, ' 
And ilka lady gaed hame; 

Then ilka lady had her young son, 
But lady Helen had nane. 


She row'd her mantel her about, 
And sair, sair can she weip; 

She ran wi’ spied to the Jew’s castel 
When a’ were fast asleip. 


“My bonny Sir Hugh, your mither calls; 
I prey thee to her speik.’’ 

“ © Lady, rin to the deep dtaw-well, 
Gin ye your son wad seik.” 


Lady Helen ran to the deip draw-wel!, © 
And kaeeled upon her knee ; 2 
“My bonny Sir Hugh, gin ye be here, 
I pray ye speik to me!” 
“The lead is wondrous heavy, mither; 
_ The well is wondrous deip ; 
A kene, kene knife sticks in my heart ; 
A word I dounar epeik. ; 
Gae bhame, gae hame, my mither deir; 
Fetch me my winding sheit; 
For again in merry Lincoln toun 
We twa sall never meit.” 
W. C, 
Similar ballads exist also in various continental coun- 
tries, and their echoes undoubtedly still serve to keep up 
prejudice against the Jews, and give rise to those blood 
accusations, as the Germans call them, of which we still 
hear from time to time. | 


METAPHYSICAL SCHUOLS AMONGST THE 
‘ JEWS. 
(Continued from our last.) 

As the whole universe is one single individual, the 
superior part of it is the protctype of the inferior, and 
from a consideration of the latter we cun judge of the 
former, and penetrate its mysteries. The higher we 
ascend the more iosuflicient is our knowledge. The will 
is impenetrable to our unassisted mind, and we can 
become acquainted with it only through a kind of 
ecstacy which places us in the sphere of the Deity. In 
accordance with this proposition Ibn Gebirol here and 
there attempts to prove the existence of the supreme 
will, not by rigorous demonstrations, but by mere 
inductions. The primary substance is inaccessible to 
us, and if we know it, it is only through the actions 
Which emanate from it by the medium of the will. 

Such are the principal features of Ibn Gebirol’s sys- 
tem. The student acquainted with the history of 
metaphysics cannot fail t> recognize in it the traces ofa 
threefold influence: viz., that of the Jewish traditions, 


that of Aristotle, and especially that of the Alexandrine 


Neo Platonists. .M. Munk has devoted an entire chap 
ter to the full investigation of this interesting parsllel, 
and from hs account we sball quote two or three of the 
most important passages, 

We know tbat the philosophers of the school of 
Alexandria, in order to explain the transition from 
absolute unity to the multiplicity, or ta the world of 
the senses, have imagined a series of intelligible essences 
serving as connecting links, These simple and merely 
intelligible snbstances are in the Alexandrine termino 
logy called bypostases, as bcing manifestations in which 
the essence of the one exhibits itself gradually, eo to 
say ; and amonget them the universal intellect, and the 
_ Universal soul are the most conspicuous. The Alexan- 
drine triad consists of the one, the intellect and the soul 


to the ose, Ibn Gebirol substitutes tue will. In his 


| system we find figuring a8 one of the elementary om 
ow 


stances, Dature, emanating directly from the soul. 

the Alexandrine Neo Platonists seem to distinguish 
from the law which governs the universe a superior 
nature, the last of the simple substances, and which 
produces, preserves, and directs the world. Plotinus 
appears sometimes to consider nature as a substance 
erranating from the soul, which holds an intermediate 


of this wisdom, and acting underitsin uénce, produces 
the world of the senses; but it acts necessarily, and 
without having any consciousness of its own power. 

One of the most essential points in Ibn Gebirol’s 
doctrine is that he acknowledges the existence of the 
material principle in being of a purely intelligible 
nature ; now on this point he is entirely in agreement 
with Plotinus, and it is erroneously that he has been 
considered as the firs} who ascribed a material principle 
to the soul and to the other simple substances. 

Finally, we need scarcely siy that Ibn Gebirol’s 
theory about ecstacy is identical with that both of the 
Neo Platonists and of the sceptics of every school, both 
aneient and modern. 

Our philosopher had obtaiaed an aceurate knowledge 
of Greek metaphysies by means of the Arabic compila- 
| (ions so namerous in the middle ages. The theories 
(he found there, duly developed and worked out into a 
bold system of quasi-Pantheism, could not fail to attract 
much notice ; and although they do not appear to have 
much affected Jewish speculation, yet, on the otherhand, 
they. excited amongst the Christian schools of medieval 
philosophy a great deal of attention. We must refer 
the reader to M, Munk’s work for a full account of the 
discussion which arose from the ‘* Fons vitz,” and we 
shall merely say here chat Thomas Aquinas, Albertus 
Magnus, and Duns Scotus were the chief dramatis per- 
sonee in this literary and theological tournament. 

Amaury de Chartres, David de Dinant, Alain de 
Lille, and several other divines whose doctrines were 
condemned as heretical, professed opinions very similar 
to those of Ibn Gebirol, but whether they derived them 
from a study of the “ Fons vitz," or from their own 
original meditations, cannot be determined. That Duns 
Scotus, whom M. Haurean rightly designs as maiatain- 
ing Spinosism before Spinosa,”’—that Dans Scotus, 
we say, sympathized with Ibn Gebirol’s teaching, may 
be gathered from the fullowing passage: ‘‘ Omnia qux 
sunt secundom modum sibi convenientew et possibilem, 
unitatem appetunt . Unde appetitus unitatls ita 


jintimas et essentialis et aniversalis est omnibus, tam 


creaturis quam creatori, quod nulium est, nec exco-. 
gitari potest genus multitudinis aut divisionis, sive dis- 
tinctionis, quod ad unitatem aliquam non reducetur, ita 
quod ipsa, ut unitatem habdeant, sive illud in quo sunt 
prius occurrat intellectui,. quam ipsa multitudo sive 
diversitos, Sic dicimus quod diversa accidentia sunt 
unum subjecto, diversa numero sunt unum specie, di- 
versa Specie sunt unum genere subalterno, diversa 
genere subalterno sunt unum genere generalissimo, 
diversa genere generalissimo sunt anum in ratione en- 
tis.” 

We must now take our leave of M. Munk's admirable 
monograph of [bn Gebirv], which is in itself a monament 
of learniog, and which throws the greatest light upon 
an important chapter in the history of medizval philo- 
sophy ; our sketch of itis necessarily very imperfect, 
but we have endeavoured to bring out every feature of 
moment, and time warns us that we should hurry on. 

The Jewish theologians could not fail to notice the 
dangers which threatened religion, in consequence of 


| the rapid strides made by philosophy. Ba’hya ben 


Joseph (close of the eleventh century) tried for the first 
time, in his treatise on the ‘‘ Duties of the heart,” to 
present a complete and systematic theory of the ethics 
of Judaism. He began by an essay onthe unity of 
God, a work in which he manifested an evident predi- 
lection for Saadia’s methed, although he gave proofs of 
an intimate acquaintance with all the different parts of 
the Peripatetic system. The superiority which he 
assigns to practical ethics over mere speculation, renders 
him similar to Al Guzali,. whose contemporary he was. 

A more direct reaction was manifested in the book 
Cosri, or better, Khozari, composed about 1140 bv the 
celebrated poet, Juda ha Levi. This author, starting 
from the fact of the conversion to Judaism of a king of 
the Khozars, or Khszars, and of a great proportion of 
his subjects (the event happened during the second half 
of the eighth century), gave to his book the form of a 
dialogue between a Jewish doctor and the monarch 
above mentioned. The latter, being warned in a dream 
that his intentions are agreeable to God, but that his 
works are not so, converses successively with a philo- 
sopher, a Christian divine, and a Mussulman theologian. 
Not one of these three having been fortunate enoegh to 
convert his majesty, the king sends for a Jewish ductor, 
who clears all the enquirer’s doubts, and, as a matter of 
consequence, wins him over to the Hebrew faith. Such 
is the groundwork of the boo« Khozari, which con'ains 
a complete theory of Rabbinical Judaism, and is a 
regalar declaration of war against philosopby. Ha Levi 
refutes the error of those who believe tLat reason can, 
unassisted, arrive at the conclusions taught to us by a 
revelation from above. Revelation, he says, teaches us 


share the inspiration of the prophets, and become tho- 
roughly penetrated with the verities revealed to them. 
Reason can supply proofs of the eternity of mattor as 
well as of the creation ex mihilo; but ancient tradition, 
which lias been banded dowp fo us from age to age, 
carries along with it a greater power of conviction than 


place between it and divine wisdom: nature, the image | 


a whole structure of syllogisms paintully elaborated, 
and to which other reasonings can be opposed, proving 
| with equal force directly opposite propositions. Without 
entering further upon an appreciation of Ha Levi's 


nothing directiy contrary to reason ; but it is through | 
faith alone, and by a life consecrated to meditation and | 
to religious practices, that we can, in a certain measure, | 


him embrace the dreamy theories of the Kabbala, which 
he considered as forming an integral part of tradition, 
and to which he ascribes very great antiquity, tracing 
back the book “ Yecira” to the days of the patriarch 
Abraham. The Khozari probably helped to revive the 
study of the Kabbala, which we shall find presently in 


the most floarishing condition. 


he efforts of Juda Ha Levi were not powerful enough 
to “deal a decisive blow at the study of philosophy, 
which had just then been taking a fresh start in conse. 
quence of the brilliant labours of Ibn Badja. Bat the 
reactionary movement embodied ia the Khozari created 
an extraordinary amount of fermentation. The doubts 
and questioniogs of even the most enlightened and inde. 
pendent thinkers of that epoch are faithfully portrayed 
in the Biblical commentaries of the celebrated Abraham 
Ebn Ezra, where we see a singular mixture of rational 
Criticism, and of puerilities borrowed from the Kabbala, 
of ideas sound and worthy of a philosopher and of as. 
trological superstitions. 
Abraham ben David of Toledo, tried, in his book 
entitled the ‘‘ Scblime Faith,” to reconcile the Jewish 
theolegians with Aristotelic philosophy, but this 
attempt did nor much succeed. In order to bring 
about, if possible, an entente cordiale between Judaism 
and metaphysics, it was necessary that a man shoald 
come forward thoroughly acquainted with then both, 
joining calm and lucidity with energy and depth, capa- 
ble, by extensive learning and searching criticism, of 
lighting up the whole domain of religion with the torch 
of science, and of determining precisely the respec:ive 
limits of reason and of faith. This man was Moses ben 


Maimoum, more commonly called Moses Maimonides. 
(Tobe continued, 


PALESTINE COLONISALiUN SCHEME, 

The following is a translation of the letter addressed 
by M. Cremieux, President of the Universal Israelitish 
Alliance, to Rabbi Natonek, to whick we referred in a 
late number. M. Cremieux wrote :— 

** The Universal Israclitish Alliance has at its sitting 
of yesterday (Jan. 7) considered your communication 
concerning the project referring to Palestine. It is 
scarcely necessary to say with what interest the Alli. 
ance hailed the idea of promoting agriculture in a 
country in which it once flourished and stood in high 
honour, but which has fallen into such profound decay. 
The idea met with the greatest sympathy in the come 
mittee. What roused this in particular is the intention 
of those who first started the project—that you wish to 
snatch from misery, homeleSsness, and pauperism that 
numerous Jewish population which pours into it from 
all countries, or is born in Palestine itself, and being 
settled in the ancient fatherland of our ancestors, now 
presents the heart-rending spectacle of a wretched po~ 
pulation! To elevate it, toinspire it with love for work 


io general, and especially that for agricultare—such is 


the object of the efforts of oor worthy coreligioniste 
whose sympathetic eyes are turued towards this masp 
of misery. With all our heart we applaud yoor resolue 
tion. We, who live in a country to which we owe all 
our attachment and devotion in return for the paternal 
protection which it extends to all its children, without 
religious distinction— we comprehend better than any- 
body else that protection is due to those unfortunates 
who without country seek refuge in the Holy Land, 
where they know that the Iseaelites of all countries will 
not leave them without help. It is quite clear that 
before all the moral courage of these men must be roused 
again, and that nothing is so well calcalated to produce 
this effect as field labour and care for the cultivation of 
the ground. With the establishmeut of schools for the 
children and field labour for the adults, the situation 


: may improve. The Alliance, therefore, is quite disposed 


to support such a humane attempt, worthy of uuiversal 
approbation. It will follow its development and reali- 
sation with the liveliest interest. Willingly it wil take 
charge of the funds that may be entrusted to it in order 
to lend a helping hand to this work of beneficial pro- 
gress; it will come to an understanding with those 
persons who may be named to it, so that the interest 
arising from these funds may be utilised until the 
funds themselves may be required for the realisatioa of 
the proposed scheme. 
** Nevertheless, there is a great obstacle in the way— 
the absolate prohibition to possess landed property, 
whick in Turkey applies to evory individual who !s not 
a Moslem. As long as the treaties of the several 
(Christian) governments with the Porte impose spon 
her the obligation of submitting the possessions of 
strangers, not to the Ottoman authorities, but to those 
of the respective nationalities, the Turkish Government 
permits no stranger to possess real estate, withdrawn 
(rom the operation of its laws. Before all, means mast 
be found to get this prohibition repealed for foreigr 
Jews setiling in the Holy Land, and also for those who 
are natives thereof, The Alliance will readily fall in 
with the measures that may be taken forthe attainmect 
of this indispensable conditioa. 

“ We request you, sir, to accept, together with our 
thanks for the Zeal you display in the mission under- 
taken by you, the expression of the sentiments of our 
high esteem and brotherly devotedness, 

(Signed) President, 
Universal Teraelivish Alliance.” 


HoLLowaAY's OINTMENT AND . Neglect a 
Cold.—It is painful to hear ef the many fatal cases which com- 
menced with the ordinary symptoms of a common cold. Hollo- 
way’s Ointment rubbed upon the back and chest prevents all 
disastrous consequences; it soothes the inflamed lining of both 
throat and chest. After rubbing in the Ointment for a few days, 
the pectoral irritation and the lightness of breathing diminish, the 
cough becones looser and less frequent, and the phiegm is ex- 
pectorated with less difficulty, ai the lungs become free and 


temperatures will find Holloway’s soothing Oinument 


to vary! 
ifying Pills an effective safeguard against pleurisy, 


respiration natural, All subject to take cold from slight exposure 
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 §PECIAL APPEAL 
FOR THE 
SOUP KITCHEN FOR JEWISH POOR, 
Fasnion Srreer, 
sheer President and Committee of the Soup Kitchen 
are reluctantly compelled to ask for further 

assistance from the public. 

The severe distress of the times that has affected 
all classes residing in the Eastern part of the metro- 

lis, has fallen equally heavy upon the Jewish poor. 
The expenses of the Charity, with the most rigid 
economy, are considerably over £70 per week ; and 
as the funds are nearly exhausted, the Committee 
will be compelled to close the Kitchen before the 
usual period. They therefore trust that this appeal 
will receive an immediate and successful response. 

The Committee have much pleasure in announc- 
ing that Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons have, 
with their usual liberality forwarded a second dona- 


tion of Fifty Pounds. 
The President and Committee acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the following Donations :— 


| CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WERK. 


March 8/2 A ar 1 |4abbath commences at 5 30. 
Sat, » 2 | sabbath closes at 6°40. 

Port., Ex. xxxviii. 21 till Lev. i 
Havh., 1 vii, 


Jewisy Chramiele 


Webrew DHhserver. 
LONDON: -FRIDAY, MARCH 8. 1867. 


ANNUAL LETTER OF THE BiSHOP OF 
JERUSALEM. 

The Bishop of Jerusalem is in the habit of annu- 
ally addressirfg a letter to Christian England, which 
is duly reproduced by the religious press. This 
year too his missive has appeared, and a copy thereof 
is contained in the February number of the conversion 


in the first place, a general indication that the Bi- 
shopric is still in existence. But for this annual 
reminder, Protestant Englend would have long ago 
forgotten that amidst the jarring and discordant 
religious elements in the Holy City which render the 
confusion there worse confounded, she also has a 
representative who contributes his share towards the 
wranglings and bickerings for which the Christian 
community in the ancient capital of Judea. has 
acquired such an unenviable notoriety. It is like 
the newspaper occasionally forwarded by an outcast, 
far-away colonist to his family at home. There may 
not be much in the paper to interest them ; but it 
serves to remind them that he is still alive, thinks of 
them, and might yet require their help. 

It is, in the second place, a kind of compte rendu of 
his proceedings during the year. Sober England 


went shares with the late romantic King of Prussia 


organ. The letter serves a threefold purpose. It is,' 
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Mr. Louis Goldberg, Qnd 
Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. Moss 


’ Ansell, President, 21, Houndsditch ; Mr. Isaac Hyam, 


Vice President, 14, Bevis Marks; Mr. Jonas Jacobs, 
Treasurer, 1, St. James’s-place, Aldgate; by the mem- 
bers of the Committce ; by the Secretary, 22, Great 
Prescot’-street : and at the London and Westminster 


Bank (Eastern Branch), 130, High-street, White- 


chapel. By order, 


J. SALOMONS, Sec. 
Married Gent!eman, residing in a bealtny and p'easant 
A suburk, west of London, OFFERS a comfortable, superior 
HOME to two or three youths attending one of the public schools 
in London, Having been for many years successfully engaged in 
tuition, he will be able to supervise their studies and give them a 
sound Hebrew and religious education, For reference, terms, 
&e., addcess T.G.,de Knoock’s Library, 5, Clifton-road, Maida- 
Tke Editorial Department being quite distinct from 
the Commercial, communicatious referring to busi- 
ness should be addressed to the PusiisHer, Mr. 
MOSS VALENTINE, 11, Castie-street, 
E.C. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Those who receive their papers in a green wrapper 
are requested to take notice that their Subscrip- 
tions have. expired, and have to be renewed in 
order to secure the further transmission of the 
Paper. 


JEWISH 
DEPARTMENT. 
Public Companies and Societies—Five Shillings for the first 


even lines, anJ Si 


Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists 
o! about ten words. 


Birtus Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Three - 


il Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black 
double. All family announcements are pub. 
lished the same week, if received atthe office on Thursday, nor 

clock p.m. 
exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
Ainge and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 
al such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions, 

For Advertisements inserted over the Leader and in the body of 


- the Paper the charje is a third more than the scale 


‘able and double-ecolumn matter charged extra. R 
Len te in of any kind, as well as addresses, can be inserted 


when paid for ar advertisements. 
“NOLICES LU CORRESPUON DENTS. 
“ntore Redemption of lerael—As soon as we can find room 
The terms in which he expresses his condem- 
yiation are too strong for our columns. Mr. Buchner— Before 
ye notice the society to which |e referswe ought to know the 
ames of the honorary officers and committee. “ A Protestant” 
not sufficiently authenticated his letter; nor is his sigaature 
ible. 
“ Jewish Chronicle and Ilebrew Observer ;"— 
Baar, Liverpool, upto March 31, 1807 (per draft), £1, 
from St. Toowes.—The Publishes desires tu call 
‘he attention ofthe sender of the resclutions to the scale of 
cberges for advertisements, from which it will be scen that com- 


un cations in the shepe of 
paid for, 


resolutions are only inserted when 


in the establishment of the Bishopric. She pays, 
directly and indirectly, we believe, the larger portion 
of the salary of th incumbent. She has therefore 
a right to know what has been accomplished in the 
conversion line,in return for her hard cash. The 
principle of a guid pro quo is naturally better under- 


anywhere else. 


whether cooked or genuine, is being rendered. 


required as at Jerusalem. 


sok copious stream—it will be swallowed up in no 
time, without leaving a trace behind. The conversion 
business, moreover, requires a very large capital, and 


experience shows, especially Jewish ones, are a very 
expensive commodity. At the present market price, 
nearly £500 per head, the immense wealth of London 
would be insufficient to buy up comparatively so 
small acommunity as the Palestinian. There has to 
be supported a staff of missionaries, resident and 
itinerant, a hospital, schools, a home for inquirers, 
male and female, and an operative institation ; and 
last, not least, the colony of inquirers after Divine 
Grace and English sovereigns have accomplished in 
them the work of conversion. The support of the 
latter, either in the shape of pensions or unremune- 
rative employment, cannot be safely withdrawn, as 
the example of the family Rosenthal has clearly 
shown within the last few years. ‘The head of this 
family, as stated by the Bishop himself, after having 
been for twenty-five years a devout convert, sadly 
fell away from the faith as soon as the Society’s 
funds fell away from him. So money is required in 
this business as in every other, and this is plainly set 
forth in the Bishop’s epistle, for which reason we 
call it a begging letter. 

But the letter has this year a special interest. The 
current year, we are told, is the twenty-fifth since 


Jerusalem. An epistle fraught with the experience 
of a quarter of a century must surely be pregnant 
with lessons which cannot but be worth knowing. 
And of these lessons we are truly pleased to find 
the letter brimful. They may be read in as well as 
between the lines, and may be inferred as clearly 
from the in‘entional brevity of some passages even 
as they flow copiously from the exuberance of others. 
He that runs may read. And these lessons are not 
without instruction for the Jewish community ; for, 
in the first place, the scene of the Bishop’s action is 
the land given to our forefathers as an inheritance 
for ever. Nothing, therefore, that reters to it can be 
indifferent to us. ‘hen, again, Jerusalem has been 
made one of the head-quarters of the conversionists, 
and the Bishop appointed chief of this head-quarter 


stood in a commercial country like England than 
Stock must be taken towards the 
end of the year, and the balance struck. Something 
must be shown for the funds supplicd, or the support. 
ers will get dissatisfied ; and accordingly an account, 
It, 
in the third place, serves the purpose of a begging 
letter ; and in no place in the world are alms so much 
It is to these what a 
sandy desert is to a river: you may turn on it the 


yet the returns are slow and small. Converts, as 


the appointment of the first Protestant Bishop of 


| 


| 


He receives a portion of his pay on the express con- \ 


— — 
dition that he should endeavour to seduce the Jewish 


Community there from its allegiance to the God of 
Israel. It can therefore not be without interest for 
us to see what success attends his efforts. Well, 
then, we will say at once, without keeping our read- 
ers any longer on the tiptoe of expectation, that 
never has the perusal of a conversionist report 
afforded us greater satisfaction than that of Bishop 
Gobat. Our satisfaction arises as much from what 
he leaves unsaid as from what he is pleased to dis- 
close, as much from the slightness of reference made 
to some subjects as from the fulness of detail given 
of others. So far as the account refers to the efforts 
made by the conversionist staff among the Jews, it is 
everything that could be wished for. The mission- 
aries are going on labouring among the Jews—i.e., 
receiving regularly their salaries and threshing empty 
straw. Not a conversion can be pointed to! All 
conversionist institutions are in full operation—i.e., 
the handsomely paid officials are at their post, 
continue to hold out their baits, alternately cajole, 
and chide, and preach ; but all to no purpose. Such 
isthe result after the labours of a quarter of a century, 
and among a population in the best of times on the 
brink of starvation, decimated by famine and pesti- 
lence, and dragging on an existence which is 
avowedly a bitter compound of every species of 
wretchedness and squalor. A quarter of a century 
is in itself a considerable period. Much may be 
learned and much experience may be gathered within 
it. Buta quarter of a century of the nineteenth is 
more instructive than the whole of any former epoch. 
In an age of steamboats, railways, and electric tele-. 
graphs, intercommunion is quick, and the exchange 
of ideas as rapid as lightning. In one single year 
more practical knowledge is accumulated, opinions 
more speedily matured, and convictions formed, than 
formerly in ten. And what is che sum total of con- 
versionist experience acquired in a large, poverty- 
stricken, and perhaps the most destitute community 
in the world? Let the Bishop speak, and let it be 
borne in mind that he is bound to make the utmost 
of every circumstance that may be made to tell in 


| favour of the conversion scheme, and to place every 


incident in a hopeful light. Here is the principal 


| passage in the letter of interest to us Jews, from 


which we have only left out the portion referring to 
the Gentile objects of episcopal solicitude : 

Our great difficulty this year, and one cause why we have not 
shown greater results, has been, and is. still, the distress and 
misery amongst Jews and Gentiles in c»nsequence of the cholera 
and the ravages of the locusts these two successive years. We 
have indeed kept our ground, so that only one proselyte, S. C. 
Rosenthal, has gone back to the Jews. ... As to those that 
are without, whe:her Jews or Gentiles, they seem, when the 
Gospel is preached to them, to have only one answer to all argue 
ments and entreaties, viz., “give us bread.’ The fact that I 
hive been enabled, through th» liberality of Christian friends in 
Europe, to afford relief to thousands of poor Jews during and 
after the cholera, seems to have greatly sottened their prejudices 
against Christianity ; in consequence of which the missionaries 
have had more e»sy access to them, and more intercourse with 
them, bringing the Gospel of Ch-ist nearer unto them than in any 
former year, and this ‘not altogether without. ffect; for there are 
many who are at least half convinced of the divine truth of Chris- 
tianity. Even a gooily number have come so tar as to present 
themselves to us as inquirers,which generally implies their belief 
that Jesus of Nazareth isthe true Messiah, but when they observe 
the distre-s of our pour proselytes, they will not come ne rer, for 
fear of losing their’ “ chalooka,” a pittance which the poor Jews 


receive weekly, and which is barely sufficient to keep their bodies 
and souls together. 


Tous Jews this result is not surprising. It is 
precisely what might have been foreseen, and un- 
doubtedly was foretold. It did not require any pro- 
found knowledge of human nature to understand that 
those men did not present exactly the materials out of 
which converts are manufactured why, like the majo- 
rity of the Jewish ichabitants of the Holy City, from 
enthusiastic love for the land of their forefathers, 
from ardent zeal for the ancestral religion, and bura- 
ing desire to breathe the air once inhaled by patri- 
archs and prophets, and to mingle in death with their 
dust, have voluntarily severed the sweet ties of home 
and kindred, renounced the comforts and security 
offered by civilised governments, exposing themselves 
to all the deprivations, miseries, and oppressions 
which they knew would bo their lot under the 
dominion of Pashas. Men of this stamp, who | 
derive constant food for the sacred flame which 
warms them from the sight of the hallowed objects 
around them as well as from the monuments of 
either ancestral greatness or decay before them, may 
in the hour of sickness accept the hospital shelter 
provided for them, even as in the moment of distress 
the pecuniary help offered, but will for all that re. 
main enthusiastically attached to the religion of their 
fathers ; and while by necessity compelled to listen si- | 
lently :o the admonitions of the pretended benefactor, 
the more firmly repudiate in their h arts the tenets — 
enunciated, and only conceive a contempt the more 
profound for the tempter for the very motive for 
which he gives his bounty, and which naturally 
destroys every feeling of gratitude—rendering donor . 
and recipient quits. 

It is quite in the power of the conversionists, as_ 
they have done, to direct their converts, or rather 
inquirers, from all parts of the East and North to: 
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gation of baptised Jews, and be able to say to those 
not acquainted with these tactics, Behold the fruits 
of our labour in the Holy City! But they have 
scarcely received any eonverts, and certainly not an 
individual of any standing, from either native or resi- 
dent Jews. Ofcourse, it was not in the interest of 
those who projected the Jerusalem mission to give a 
hearing to these arguments of common sense. None 
so deaf as those who purposely shut their ears, and 
none so blind as those who designedly close their 
eyes. But the experience of a quarter of a century— 
and that, ‘too, of the nineteenth—speaks trumpet- 
tongued. Factsare stubborn things. It is no longer 
possible, not even for the leaders of the Conversion 
Society, to keep their ears and eyes shut against 
these facts. They must at last recognise the futility 
of their labours. And this is one of the principal 
lessons which we derive from the perusal of the 
Bishop’s letter, which we read still more directly 
between the lines, and which we as clearly infer from 
the brevity and dryness of this portion of his report, 
in contradistinction from the copiousness of detail 
and warmth with which he sets forth his labours 
among the non-Jewish sections of the populatior. 
We have stated that we have derived equal satis. 
faction in the report from what the Bishop has left 
unsaid. There is init little of the cant, pious phrases, 


and expressions of pity for the benighted, unbelieving 


Jews, which form the stock-in-trade of the profes- 
sional conversionists, and none of those glowing anti- 
cipations of an ultimate glorious realisation of their 
expectations which they are wont to hold out to their 
subscribers. Not a word is said about the good time 
that is always coming, and never comes. He 
invites the believers to pour out their prayers for the 
success of his efforts among the Jews and others, but 
hehas not a word tosay on successes already achieved, 
as the London conversionists in their annual gather- 
ings at Exeter Hall are in the habit of proclaim- 
ing year after year. Here is another most im- 
portant and comforting lesson which we derive 
from the perusal of the report. The Bishop is 
as eloquent when he is silent as when he speaks. 
We learn from his reticence that he, at least in this 
respect, is free from all illusion. Bishop Gobat at 
least does not deceive himself with the hope that the 
society of which he is so prominent a member has 
been charged with the special mission of gathering 
in the remnant destined to be saved, and he is truth 

loving enough not to state what he does not believe, 
All honour to him for this candour. He certainly hag 
set an example to his brother members in England 
‘which ought not to belost upon them. But whether 
they will read this lesson aright or not, the common 
sense of the general public will. Its eyes must at 
last be opened tothe delusion, which has now lasted 
long enough. ‘The conversion scheme of the society 
has everywhere proved a thorough failure. Not that 
Jews are notembracing Christianity, but that the Con- 
version Society has no hand in it when it is worth 
possessing the converts. And where it has its hand 


in the conversion, real Christianity has as little gained 
thereby astrue Judaism has lost. To conversions of 
this kind there is always attached the suspicion that 
the cravings of the body had as much to do.with the 
new faith as those of the soul. Houses fur inquirers, 


charity, and berths to converts, in whatever shape - 


and under whatever pretence, will invariably call to 
mind the prohibition of the Divine Lawgiver to the 
judge, who had to inquire into matters of dispute 
between differing parties—“* And thou shalt take no 
gift, for the gift blindeth the wise, and perverteth the 
words of the righteous.” 

Nor have we perused with less satisfaction the 
second, much longer, and more elaborate portion of 
the Bishop’s report, where he speaks-of his evange- 
lising efforts among the general population of the 
country. Here-he has our full sympathy. In these 
efforts we wish him success with all our heart. For 
a Jew to become a Christian, of whatever denomina 
tion, is a sad retrogression and a woful apostacy from 
the God of Israel. The elements of moral truth that 
Christianity pretends to teach him are only the fecble 
echoes of the loud strains speaking to him through 
Moses and the Prophets. He has only presented to 
him a faint image of what he possessed long before 
in its full splendour; while the doctrinal portions of 
the new religion are only an infusion of disguised 
paganism into the Law proclaimed on Sinai. But to 
the non-Protestunt, be he of the Roman or Geeek 
Church, or a Moslem, the adoption of the Ang:ivan 
tenets is a real advance in the path of morality, 
scarcely involving any retrogression in doctrine. We 
should truly hail the day on which Syria’s yeneral 
population should acknowledge Bishop Gobat as its 
sige chief. We should be delighted to hear that 
the twelve native schools now under his direction 
have multiplied into hundreds, and that the orphan- 
age for which he so earnestly solicits support has 
received the pecuniary help it so well deserves. 

othing would afford us more pleasure than to learn 
that every village in Palestine’ has its Protestant 
Congregation, and that tribe after tribe is applying 
to him for instructors.in the Christian religion. But 
the Jews of Syria he must let alone. Heaven evi- 


{attend Divine worsh’p. 


ployed for their conversion. Non tali auzilio non 
defensoribus istis tempus eget. If the absorption of 
Judaism is to be effected by haman agency, Provi- 
dence will have to choose other men and other means 
than those now employed by the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and his associates. 


PROPOSED SOCIETY FOR SABBATH 
KEEPERS. 


On Saturday last the Chief Rabbi delivered a 
sermon at tho Duke’s-place Synagogue. No one 
seems to understand so well as the reverend doctor 
to give to his sermons, even if they appear to be at 
the outset of a purely theoretical and instructive 
character, a practical turn, in which he points out 
and offers modes of meeting the various wants in the 
community, and of promoting its welfare. It is satis- 
factory to know that such savgestions have in most 
instances been carried into effect and proved of ines- 
timable advantage. 3 

On the present occasion the Rabbi gave a disquisi- 
tion on the Sabbath, and dilated on the text, Exodus 
xxxv. 2—3, “Six days shall work be done, but on 
the seventh day there shall be unto you ap holy day, 
a Sabbath of rest to the Lord.” . . . He showed how 
in the words of our Sabbath prayers the rest should 
be—a repose of love and free will; a repose of truth 
and faithfulness ; a repose of peace, quiet, and confi- 
dence, a perfect repose in which God delighted. 

He then called the attention of the congregants to 
the great necessity there was for a society here 
similar to those styled on the continent M73 
MID M7DW (society of Sabbath Keepers). Such 
a society, 


operation of Jewish employers and others interested 
in the upholding of the sanctty of the Sabbath, 
| endeavour to find employment for young men 


violate the day of rest. The members should induce 
Christian employers to alter the days for giving out 
and taking in work from the Saturday to some other 
day; they should strive that more especially the 
poorer cl»sses should fully avail themselves of the 
opportunities now held out, more especially by the 
Association for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge, 
for their mental and moral improvement on the day 
of rest. 

We feel sincerely gratified that attention should 
thus emphatica'ly have been called to the great good 
. such a society might Work in our midst, and we can- 
not but re-echo the wish of our reverend pastor that 
many influential men in the community will step for- 
ward to engage in this iwportant and praiseworthy 
object. 


THE PROPOSED NEW SYNAGOGUE, GREAT 
PORTLAND STREET, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir,— You were kind enough to publish my letter 
of the 16th February in your respected journal on the 
above su ject, which apparently has given great 
satisfaction, as I have not only received thanks and 
congratulations from both members and non-members, 
but have the satisfaction of finding that the principle I 
advocated meets with the approval of the president 
of the Great Synagogue, Sir A. de Rothschild, who, 
at a mecting of the North London Synagogue and 
Schools on the 22nd Feb., is reported to have said: 
“He agreed as to the desirability uf having syna- 
gogues in every districr.” The favourable notice my 
views have received in tl:is instance leads me to hope 
that you will permit me to trespass again on your 
valuable space, to sugyest some few details in carrying 
out the arrangements of the building and providing a 
sufficiency of seats for all the worshippers. The 
grand desideratum is, doubtless, money ; but I have 
shown in my previous letter how a positive saving 
could be effected in this respect in the building, and 
I will now proceed toshow in what manner the space 
:could be occupied, so as to produce a revenue to 
| cover the additional expense of two sets of officials 
instead of orie. 
lt is quite evident the !adies’ gallery, as at present 
constructed, does not offer sufficient accommodation 
- for the female members of our families who wish to 
| propose that a second 
gallery be erected, thus not only yielding an increased 
revenue by letting, say, from 8v to 100 front seats, at 
a comparatively trifling cust for buil ing, bat afford 
ing {rec seats to those who would wish to attend 
synagogue, but cannot afford to pay for seats. On 
the ground floor I propose, instead of the present un- 
sightly reading desk, the erection of a pulpit for the 
reader or preacher in front of the ark, at an elevation 
of about three feet from the levei of the congregati n; 
the wardens for the time being to have the “ miz- 
rach” seats, and the choir, it de ermined on, retaining 
those to be arranged near the reader. This would 
give in the centre of the ground floor a space for 15 
to 2U extra seats. [ would suggest that the seats 
be so arranged that an open space be left in the 
centre, and that every worshipper should sit facing 
the reader or preacher, which is not the case at pre- 
sent. I have nodoubt many of your readers ean and 
will improve upon these ideas ; und in the hops that 
the executive of tthe synag gue will carry out these 
suggestions with such improvements, believe me to 
remain, dear Sir, yours resyecttally, 
| Aaros CoHeEN. 
35, Upper Bedford-piace, 4th March. 8967. 


PorTLanp-sTRERT SyNaGuGue.—We understand that 
the Rev. the Chief Rabbi will visit. the Branch Synu 


ently is against the Conversion Society ; Heaven 


gogue, Great Port and-street, on "5 the 
16th inst., and will deliver a sermon on the vczasion. 


repair to Jerusalem, in order to form there a congre- clearly does not approve of the immoral means em- 


= 
SABBATH SCHOOL IN THE VICINITY OF 
HOLBORN. 

A very interesting meeting was held on Wednesda 
evening last at the Westminster Jews’ Free Schoo 
Greek-street—Mr. Frederick Mocatta in the chair— 
the object of which was the inauguration of a move- 
ment for establishing a Sabbath School at the West 
End. Among the ladies present we noticed Miss 
Goldsmid, the Countess D’Avigdor, Miss Caroline 
Goldsmid, Mrs. P. J. Davis, Mrs. Sampson and Mrs. 
lionel Lucas, Mrs. Léwy, Miss Lucy Cohen, &c. 
Among the gentlemen we recognised the Revs. Lowy, 

us, A. L. Green, and Professor Marks. The 
attendance would undoubtedly have been much larger 
but for the dinner of the Orphan Asylum, which took 
place the same evening, 

The Chairman in his able address gave a resumé of 
the efforts recently made for conveying religious and 
moral instruction to the children of the poor, at one 
time so much neglected; alluded to the beneficial 
activity of the Association for the Diffusion of Reli- 
gious Knowledge, whose Sabbath School ia the East 
end was attended by 300 children ; and expressed the 
opinion that as many ot the poor now also resided in 
the West, a gimilar provision was also desirable for 
them. He then gave an account of the origin of the 
movement, which arose from a report of the zealous 
Bible woman, Mrs. Amsell, employed by the Ladies’ 
West End Charity, in which the religious ignorance 
of many of the children ofthe poor was depicted in 
gloomy yet true colours; adding that a Sabbath 
class having been experimentally opened, 50 children 
voluntarily attended last Sabbath, while no accom- 
modation could be found for the adults who wished 


which might be quite independent of| to attend. He then called upon Mr. Louis Franklin 
pecuniary support, should, by meons of the co-|-to move the first resolution, which was expressive of 


the desirability of establishing classes in the western 
district of London for the religious instruction of 
Jewish children on Sabbath.—The resolution having 


who would otherwise have no alternative but to} been seconded by Mr. E. E. Hyams, it was, after a 


few remarks by Mr. Keeling, carried unanimously. 


The Rev. A. Léwy moved, and Mr. M. Henry 
seconded, the second resolution, according to which 
the classes were to be established in connection with 
the Association for the Diffusion ot Religious Know- 
ledge. Both gentlemen made able speeches, in which 
every intention of rivalry with the parent institutiou 
in the City was deprecated, and the conviction ex- 
pressed that, unfortunately, there was ample room for 
these classes at the West End. . 


The Rev. Professor Marks spoke in the same sense 
with his usual eloguence.—The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

The third resolution was proposed by Mr. Van 
Oven, and seconded by the Rev. A. L. Green. The 
resolution was to the effect that a provisional com- 
mittee for the carrying out of the preceding two 
resolutions be appointed, consisting of the Countess 
d’Avigdor, Miss Harris; the Revs. Dr. Hermann 
Adler, J. Chapman, A. L. Green, A. Lowy; Mr. 
Julian Goldsmid, M.P.; Messrs. M. Adler, M. Henry, 
and F. D. Mocatta. 

The Rey. A. L. Green, in seconding the resolution, 
expressed the hope that in educational matters all 
‘members of the community would cordially co-ope- 
irate, and that they would be actuated by no other 
| feeling save that of the oneness of the body to which 
they all belonged.—The resolution was carried una- 
nimously. 

The fourth resolution, moved by the Rev. Prof. 
Marks, and which proposed that the Rev. A Léwy 
should be appointed honorary secretary, was seconde | 
by Mr. M. Henry, and likewise carried unanimously. 

Thanks having been voted to the chair, the meet- 
ing separated. 

We greatly regret that as simultaneously with this 
account a rather lengthy report of the festivity of the 
Orphan Asylum had to be set in type within the 
space of a few hours, we are reluctantly corapelled to 
be brief in our remarks on the most gratifying pro- 
ceedings of a meeting which, from the importance of 
its objects, the sound views and kindly feelings 
expressed by the speakers, we!! deserved a more 
ample notice. 


Boarp or Depuries.—At a meeting of the Board 
of Deputies held on Friday last, the Ist inst., at the 
offices of the secretary, it was resolved to present to 
Her Majesty the Queen an address, written on vel- 
um, conveying the congratulations of the Board on 
the happy event of the birth of a Princess and 
crand-daughter. 
Presentations at Court.—Among the noblemen 
and gentlemen who on Monday last had the honour 
of attending the Levee and being presented to His 
Reyal Highness the Prince of Wales (consider d 
equivalent as presentations to Her Majesty the 
Queen), were also the following coreligionists: Rev. 
Professor B. Artom, Ecclesiastical Chief of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews in London, and M-. 
Joseph Sebag. Botk gentlemen were presented by 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 

~oup roa Jewish Poor.—The executive o' 
this charity have issued a special appeal to the pablic 
in which they call at ention to the increasing demaads 
on its resources, caused by “ the severe distress cha’ . 
has affected all classes residing in the eastern part ui 
the metropolis,” and which has fallen equal y heavy 
upon the Jewish poor. To enable the com i:tee ty 
keep its doors open till Passover, when the season fi» 
the reliet distribated by 1% will close, a iur*her sum 
of £200 is required; and we confidently hope tha 
the-charitable public will respond the appeal wih 
such liberality as to remove the apprebension that the 
operations of the charity might be curtailed for wai 
of funda...” 
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ghombers of society. 


PHAN ASYL 
JEWS’ OR 


UM.—ANNIVERSARY | 


The first of the series of the public festivals resorted 

to in erder to enable our cbarita le institutions to “ 
on their operations, took place on Wednesday evening last, 
and it affords us satisfaction to add with complete success. 
About 130 gentlemen, friends and supporters of the Jews 
Orpban Asylom, sssembled and dined together in the 
spacious and elegant rooms cfthe London Tavern. 
chair was filled by Mr. Nathaniel De Rothschild, M.P., 
being supported on h’s right by Professor Waley, M.A., 
President of the institution, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, Mr. 
Ald. Lawrence, M.P., Mr. Henry Moses ; and on his left 
by Mr. J Lazarus, Vice-president of the institution, Ald. 
Sir B.S. Phillips, Koight, Rev. Professor Artom, Mr. 
Ald. Hale, Mr. d. Sevag. The company also incladed 
many other influential mem! ers of the commuxity, among 
whom were the Mayor of Portsmoath, Messrs. Alfred 
Davis, L. M. Rothschild, H. L. Keeling, Samuel Moses, 
G. Worms, H. A. Isaacs, Saul Isaac, D. Benjamin, J. 
M. Montefiore, Louis Nathan, H. Suedalla, &. 

On the removal of the cloth, grace was impressively 
said by the Rev. A. L. Green. | 

The Chairman then gave in suceession “ The Queen,” 
‘The Prince and Princess of Wales,” and the * Army, 
Navy, and Volunteers,” coupling with the latter branch of 
the service the name of Capt. S. Isaac. This gentleman 
having appropriately responded, 

- Mr. J. Sebag said he bad been desired by the Chair- 
man to propose a toast which he was sure would be 
heartily received. It referred to a class of yentlemen’ 
upon whom devolved great responsibility—namely, the 
clergy, and he was proad to see among the company the 
Rev. the Chief Rabbi, who had always identified himself 
with the moral and intel'ectual progress of the Jewish 
body; likewise the Rev. Professor Artom, who by his 
abilities and great erudition bad won the good opiniou and 
esteem of the community. 

The Rev. the Chief t‘abbi, on bebalf of the clergy and 
on his own part, thanked them for the cordiality with | 
which the toast had been received. It was quite natural : 
that the clergy should take an interest in the orphan ; 
for it was a Divine behest, repeatedly enjoined in our holy | 
law, that they should befriend the fatherless and widow. 
And what nobler work can there be than to protect those 
who were thrown into the wide world witbout parental care 
and watchfulness? This asylum itself was a proof how 
very often good springs fromevil, When 36 years ago 
that direful scourge, cholera, made havoc among the in- 
habitants of the metropolis, the Jews hkewise suffered 
from its fearful effects, and contributed its quota of 
victims ; and it was for the purpose of sheltering and 
maintaining the orphans of those who had fallen victims 
to the disease that a few members of the community, poor 
in purse but rich in beart, united and succeeded ‘in carry- 
ing out their praiseworthy task. Iu course of time the 
asylum extended, and the number of inmates largely 
increased, and lately, so numerous had the claimants of its 
bounties become, that it had been found necessary to en- 
large the institution, by adding another storey. He bad 
yesterday visited the Asylum, and was satisfied with the 
progress the children bad made and with the mode in 
which the charity was conducied. Everything that was 
possible to do bad been done, and it now only remained 
for them to extricate the institution from its embarrass- 
ment, and to give it an increased measure of support. 

The Rev. Professor Artom followed the Rev. the 
Chief Rabbi in a speech of some length, eloquently dwel- 
ling upon the admirable qualities which distinguished the 
English from other nations, It was highly honourable to 
the English Jews, he said, that in their festivities they 
were always animated by. a desire to do some public good 
and constantly bad in view the accomplishment of lqudable _ 
works. After some further remarks the speaker said he 
attributed the progress the Jews’ Orphan Asylum had 
made to the pious and enlightened men who were en. 
trusted with its direction—particularly to the President, 
Professor Waley ; concluding by expressiug the hope that 
the necessary aid would be forthcoming. 

The inmates of the Asylum, preceded by a banner, here 

entered the 100m. and having ranged themselves round 

the table, one of the boys very impressively recited a He- 

brew ode ; the delivery of the lengthy English ode beivg 
entrusted to a very little girl, who, however, discharged 

her duty very satisfactorily. 

The ‘Chairman then rose to propose the toast of the 
and teing the first time he had presided over 
he hoped they would excuse any 
Fortunately the Jews Orphan 
Asylum was so well known and so deservedly popular 
that it would require but very few remarks from him to 
recommend it to their consideration, The institution 
was founded in 1831, and bad during the 31 years of iis 
existence accomplished an immense amount of good. 
Commencing with but few children, the number now in 
the Asylum was 46, and they could accommodate 60 
merit it, mot only bad the good example before 
them of cleanliness and order, but also received an efi. 
cient education, and every kind of knowledge was im- 
parted to them. But this was not all. Even when 
leaving the school they were cared for and apprenticed to 
trades to enable tLem to get an honest livelihood. He 
was sorry to say that although their annual income was 
- about £1300, yet it fell considerably short of their ex- 
penditure ; ard this, coupled with expenses incurred for 
enlarging the institution, hud plunged them into debt. 
A large sum would be required, but bearing in mind the 

d it would effect, it was indeed small, Let them con- 
oder the meritorious nature of the work with which the 
institution was charged. It took out of the streets, chil- 
dren who might otberwiee be brought up amidst misery 
and vice, neglected, and perbaps ruined, and by edv- 
eating and sheltering them, transformed them irto good 
- This was @ great and glorious work, 


evening, 
such an assembly, 
shortcomings on his part. 


building bad been enlarged. The children | 
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in a liberal spirit and assist the committee in maintainin 
the efficiency of the institution. He concluded by propo. 
sing “ Prosperity to the Jews Orphan Asylum.” | 

Professor Waley very felicitously proposed the health 
of the Chairman, and said they all were sensible of the 
honour conferred upon them that evening at having to 
preside at the festivity a gentleman who was the heir of 
so mang traditions and the centre of so many hopes. 
The honsurable name he bore carried with it many asso. 
ciations. It was a name‘that was mentioned with rever 
ence in every part of the world, and in assemblages of 
our community it was inseparably associated with large- 
hearted and well directed benevolence and philanthropy 
Having referred to the interest and practical sympathy 
manifested by the Chairman’s respected father with every 
good cause, and touched upon various other subjects, the 
speaker concluded by proposing the health of the Chair- 
man, and by giving utterance !o the wish tha’ the felicity 
and happiness of his house would be enhanced by the 
addition of another ornament inthe person of his accom- 
plished bride. | 

Tbe Chairman ia respondiog said he could confidently 
assert on the partof his family that they were amply 
repaid by the way their exertions were seconded by the 
community generally ; and for himself he would always be 
happy to associate with them in the promotion of any 
deserving object. 

Mr. G. Worms proposed the “* House of Commons,” and 
alluded to the feelings of pride which it awakened in the 
hearts of the English people, and he congratulated them 
that there were as many as six Jewish members in that 
august assembly. The name of Mr. Ald, Lawrence, 
M.P., having been coupled with the toast, that gen- 
tleman suitably responded. 

The next toast, the ‘* Corporation of the City of London,” 
was proposed by the Rev. Professor Marks who spoke of 
the noble manner in which that ancient corporation 
had, more than any other body, fought the battie of 
civil and religious liberty, and the example set to other 
municipalities by being the first to elect Jews to the 
highest civic offices. Coupling the toast with the name 
of Ald. Sir B. S. Phillips, the speaker expatiated on the 
admirable manner in which he last year discharged tke 
functions of Chief Magistrate, pointing out how during his 
tenureof office there arose a succession of unhappy events, 
and how the worthy alderman and knight bad proved him 
self equal to every emergency. In conclusion the 
speaker protested against the assumption that the memo- 
tial which was in contemplation reflected either the 
feeling of the community or the esteem in which Sir 
Benjamin was held by all its members. There were 
many who were desirous that the recognition of such 
eminent services should assume a wider scope than at 
present proposed. TheRev.Professor in conclusion said he 
hoped soon to see Sir Benjamin, who possessed every 
qualification for it, occupy that position to which so many 
Englishmen aspired. 

Sir Benjamin acknowledged the compliment, saying 
that it was his privilege 21 years ago to respond in that 
place to a similar toast, and not one iota of the 
liberal’ty with which the Corporation .was_ then 
animated had since abated. He thanked them sin- 
cerely for so cordially endorsing the good wishes 
of the last speaker, and he entreatei them, their circe 
being so circumscribed, to act in strict concord and union, 
and to set aside personal considerations in matters affect- 
ing the welfare of theircommunity. ‘The speaker referred 
to the satisfaction it gave him to see the'chair filled by a 
member of a house whose name was fame, and whose 
liberality and generosity was unbounded, and resumed his 
seat after making some flattering allusions to Mr. Alder. 
man Hale. 

Tae next toast, ‘* The President of the Institution,” 
was ably proposed by Mr. H, A. Isaacs, and responded 
to by Professor Waley. 

‘The remaining toasts, the “ Vice-president and Trea. 
surer,”” were also suitably proposed and responded to by 
Mr. J. Lazarus and Mr. S. Moses. Dr. Steilard and the 
Mayor of Portsmouth replied to ‘* Tue Visitors,’’ 

thé company then adjourned to the coflee room, and | 
afterwards separated. 

Donations, amounting to nearly £1700, including sums 
of £100 each from Messrs. Rothschild and Mr. Heaory 
Moses, were announced during the evening. 

Several pieces of music were excellently performed. 
The dinoer, was served in first rate style by Mrs, Silver 
and Son: 


THE WANT OF NEW SYNAGOGUES 
LONDON, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Dear Str,—The remarks of your correspondent, Mr, 
N. E. Hartog, I) ead with interest ; and while most cor- 
diaily agreeing that it is very desirable to erect additional 
synagogues in London, | beg to differ from him in the 
estima.ion he has formed of the Jewish community, who, 
he says, are very remiss io doing a thing unless they can 
do it “ in style.” 

Permit me to say, in auswer to that remark, that it 
must be considered a noble characteristic ot the Jewish 
race, that when they rear a sacred building they like it 
to be such that at its completion they may be able to look 
upon it with feelings of pride and admiration ; and I may 
here observe that tbere are many who do not take as 
much interest in the construction of a temporary building 
of corrugated iron, as they Would in one built for a perma- 
nency and of a finer material. Consequently, if the 
former method were adopted, there would be that lack ot 
perseverance and energy which is so necessary to obtain a 
beneficial result. 1 feel convinced that everyone wii: 
give liberally when they become cognisant that funds are 
required fur so laudable @ purpose as erecting additional 
pleces of worship, wherein ve wight offer our thanks to 
Him from whom we daily receive so many b'essings. | 
am, dear sir, yours respectfu'ly, Moses ConEN, 


IN 


| 


THE FORBIDDEN SINEW. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHROYICLE, 


S1a,— In your valuabie journal, No, 633. a controversy 
was commenced, concerning the porging of hind-quarters, 
by a@ correspondent signing himself “R.,” which was 
continued in some of the following numbers. . 

I do not intend to take part in the controversy, but 
wish only to observe that another correspondent’, in the 
same number, puts the question, how the ordinance was 
carried out when the paschal lamb was to be eaten, no 
bone of which was to be broken. : 

Seeing that this question is yet unanswered, I beg to 
cite the following passage from the 0'3'9'5, MD5n 
MOD jap :—.: 
oD }?. ** When in eating the paschal lamb they come 


to the forbidden sinew, this sinew was taken out and put 
aside with the others, as well as the bones.” 
We see from this that, according to the commandment, 
no bone was brekenand yet the forbidden sinew not eaten. 
By inserting this in your next number you will oblige, 
Yours obedientiy, 


J. K. Bucuyer. 


Tue Roman Catno.ic Birt.—Another 
blot from England’s bright escutcheon is being wiped 
away! The Bills brought in by Sir C. O'Loghlen, 
upon which we commented a fortnight ago, have been 
read a second time; and there can be no donbt but 
they will pass both Hovses. After this we may 
expect that the few Parliamentary restrictions which 
still weigh upon the Jewish body will likewise be 
repealed at an early period. Let political fitness be 
the only test for admission to political offices. 


CampripGe Loca Examrnation.—In enumerating 
in our last the names of those young coreligionists 
who had passed the Cambridge Local Examination, 
we omitted to mention that of Master Asher, son of 
Mr. Markes Levy, of Plymouth. 


LiverrooL Hesrtw Enpowen — Miss 
Rachel Levy, C.T., of the Jews’ Free School, has just 
been appointed head mistress of the Liverpool Hebrew 
Endowed Schools. In her the Jews’ Free School 
sends forth another of its alumna, and Mr. Angel 
another of his pupils, to fill an importaat post in the 
community. 

Tae Lares Satomon Munk.—The “ Atheneum,” in 
announcing the death of this eminent Orientalist, 
concludes its brief obituary with these words: “ M, 
Munk was a German by birth, and a Jew.” When 
this periodical some months ago recorded the death 
of the eminent mathematician Gompertz, no allusion 
was made to the community of which the deceased » 
was amember. Our cotemporary was at the time: 
remonstrated with for its reticence. We see it now 
makes the amende henorable, and we thank our co- 
temporary for this act of justice. Not that itis of 
any importance in itself to what religious body any 
distinguished individual belonged; but while the 
press does not fail to designate as a Jew any per- 
son notorious for some misdeed, if he happen tobea 
Hebrew by birth, it is but fair that credit should like- 
wise be given to us when a person distinguished for 
virtue or talent happens to be a member of the 
Jewish community. 


THe Witt or Mrs. Rosanna Ostenman.—About a yea 
ago, we alluded te the sudden and melancholy death of the la- 
mented Mrs. Rosanna Osterman, while journeying en the Mis- 
sissippi River towards her home in Galveston, Texas. Her will, 
made in 1862, disposes of a large amount of property, and isa 
lengthy document. We have extracted from it such legacies as 
are of interest to the public. She devises two brick buildings in 
the city of Galveston, Texas, to some relatives, for life, and after 
their deaths to her executors. in conjunction with the Mayor of 
Galveston, to organize a “* Widows’ and Orphans’ Home,” for 
the support of widows and orphans of all denominations. (These 
properties are estimated to be worth more than 100,000 dols.) A 
life-interest in fifty shares Galveston City Wharf Stock, and after 
the death of the owner of the life-inetrest, the dividend to be ap- 
propriated for the support of indigent Israelites residing in Gal- 
veston, if there be any, and if not, to those of any other denomi 
nation. Rev. Moses N. Nathan and Matilda, his wife, of Kingston, 
Jamaica, 3000 dols, A life-interest in 500 dols.—after the death 
of the owner for life— for the support of indigent I[sraelites re- 
siding in Galveston City, in the State of Texas. A life interest 
in the revenue accruing on one thousand shares Canal Company 
Stock. After death of the owner for life the whole revenue to be 
paid over as received to the officers of the Jewish Foster Home, 
established in the City of Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania. 
(The par value of this 10 dols. per share.) 5000 dols. for build- - 
ing @ brick Synagogue in Galveston. 2500 dols. fora Synagogue 
in Houston, 3000 dols for the Jewish Hospital in the City of 
New York. 3000 dols. for the benefit of the Jewish Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Home in the City of New Orleans, La. 3000 dols. for 
the benefit of the Jewish Hospital in the City of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1000 dols. for the benefit of the first Jewish Benevolent Society 
that is, or may be, organized and incorporated in the City of 
Gaiveston, State of Texas. 1000 dols. to the Galveston Sailors’ 
Hiome, whenever one is organised and incorporated, as is cus 
tomary in the seaport cities of the United States of America, 
1000 dols. for the benefit of the Galveston Howard Association, 
1000 dols. fcr the benefit of the Jewish Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety of New Orleans, La. 1000 dols. to the Hebrew Foreign 
Mission Society of New Orleans, La. 1000 dola. for the benefit 
ot the first Jewish Benevolent Society that is, or may be, organized 
and incorporated in the City of Houston, Texas. 1000 dols. for 
the benefit of the Hebrew Talmud Yelodim School, in the City 
of Cincinnati, State of Ohio. 1000 dols. for the benefit of the 
Hebrew Education Society in the City of Philadelphia, Pa. 1000 
dols. for the benefit of the Talmud Torah School, attached tothe — 
Hebrew congregation Shearith Israel, in the City of New York. 
1000 dois. to the North American Relief Society, for the indigent 
Jews of Jerusalem, Palestine, of the City ard State of New York, 
Sir Moses Montefiore, of London, their agent. 1000 dois, for the 
benefit of the Hebrew Benevolent Association of New Orleans, 
La. 1000 dol’. to the Ladies’ Benevolent Society of Philadel- 
phia,Pa,, Miss R. Gratz, Secretary. 1000 dol8. for the purchase, . 
embellishment and kee;,ing in repair of ground adjoining the pre- 
sent Jewish burial ground in Galveston, Texas, the lot now used 
being too small. 2000 to the Kev. Isaac Leeser, re ident of Phi- 
ladelphia, Pennsylvania. 1000 for the founding of a school fund — 


and he sincerely trusted that they would come forward 
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veston and Houston, exis. —Jesish Messenger. 


for the education of poor Jewish children in the cities of Gal- 
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THE AUSTRALIAN JEWS. partly supported by the State. These, more especially | Levite came at last to restore the tottering edifice of 


A coreligionist, now a resident of New York, who 
yisited the Australian colonies, addressed a letter under 
the above heading to our American cotemporary, the 
‘‘ Jewish Messenger,” the greater portion of which we 

The Jews of Sydney are now approaching nearer to 
the orthodox standard of their friends in Europe, than 
they were at cne time incl'ned to do. And I can only 
account for the good change by the mode in which the 
worship is conducted by the Rev. A. B. Davis, whose 
popularity as a preacher, although probably not coming 
upto my standerd as a minister, is daily incrensing. 
There are two synagogues; at the other, Rev. Solomon 
Phillips is the minister, a worthy old colonist and equally 

opular, but not so modern as Mr. Davis in bis style. 

here wa: a time when the rule was desecration of the 
Sabbath; it is now, I am glad to say, the exception .. . 
The Jewish population of New South Wales is about 
2,000, and their position as a body is far beyond that 
the same class could ever have boped to reach it. the 
mother country. There are several in the legislature, 
and one was a Minister of the government. : 

Hobart Town contains but a very sma!l rumber of 
Jews, but they all are really very zealous, A Mr. Gold- 
rich is their minister, and succeeds in instilling the 
beauties of our holy religion. The population is about 
one hundred, and the Sabbath is kept most strictly, and 
all the ceremonies and holidays rigi¢ly observed. For 
a place like this, that a few years back was without an 
officiating Reader, or the slightest care evinced for the 
observance of their religion, it shows a vast improvement 
on the times, and a sign of the undying devotion to the 
God of our fathers. 

I now come to Victoria, at present the most important 
of these colonies. When I left, they had their long 
expected minister, Rev, Mr. Urnstien, but I must refer 
to that gentleman anon, and commence at the beginning. 
There are now two Synagogues in Melbourne, the se- 
cond having been started in consequence of some misun- 
derstanding with certaio parties ; but, however, there fs 
plenty of room for two, the population being large, and 
amounting to about 2,500. The Synagogue Shearith 
Israel is a very handsome building indeed, the order 
being composite thtoughuut, and, standing on an emi- 
nence, it is easily seen from almost any part of the city. 
The interior fittings are very elegant and very costly. | 
understand the expense bitherto incurred in the syna- 
gogue and buildings attached amount to about 75,000 

dols. 

Now, with regard to the religious feeling existing, I 
regret to say that.1 found much more heterodoxy than 
orthodoxy, for, however much to be regretted it may be, 
such is the fact, that very little religious feeling, except 
the superstitious portion of it, exists in Victoria. Out of 
the. large number of Jews in Melbourne, the capita!, the 
average attendance et Synagogue at both Synagogues on 
Sabbath does not exceed 250; certainly the smaller sy- 
nagogue, Mikva Israel, is better attended in proportion to 
its number of members than is the other, although they 
possess more inducements in the way of lectures at the 
larger Synagogue. Certainly much evil has been produced 
there, I am told, by the way in which affairs have been 
managed the last two years. Men have been thrust into 
cfice who never in their earliest and brightest dreams 
could have hoped to be admitted to such a position as 
President or Treasurer of a respectable community. ... . 
This same class is 1c be iound at Melbourne, getting up. 
testimonials for each other, upon the principle of ** log 
rolling,” you do as much for me, I'll dothe same for you. | 
To give you an idea Of the result of the management of 
synagogal affairs, and of the true religious (?) feeling 
which animates this class to which I have referred,—for 
some caprice and spite all the paid officers were dismissed 
(sol am informed), and an entire set of unknown men 
engaged in their places—and to convince you how little 
reason there was for this step to be taken, beyond the 
existence of an animus, cach of the discharged officers 
were remunerated with either a small sum of money or 
testimonial for services satisfacturily jerformed. Mr. 
Samuel Lazarus bas been President of the Shearith Israe] 
Synagcgue for the last two years, and Mr. Aarons the 
Treasurer. Mr. Edward Coben is now elected for the 
third time, a gentleman who Folds a respectable pcsition, 
and might do much good for his coreligionists, but, un/or- 
tunately, our men of influence seem to be afraid of exer- 
cising their influence for their own people, so unlike other 
creeds, who exert themselves to place their fellow country- 
men in remunerative offices. It is pot so with us, who 
seem to fear what the ** Goyim” would say if he were 
to assist in putting a Jew into office. 

The most enterprising of our coreligionists is Mr. 
Natbaniel Levy, of the firm of John Levy and Sons: 
connecied, as he is, with the money business, distilling, 
&e.; he is al:o a member of the Legislature. 

_ The minister, the Rev. Mr. Ornstien, I hear, fully rea- 
lises the expectation of the people in ..elbourne ; be is an 
excellent lecturer, ani a very Zealous man; tries all in 
his power to create a religious feeling, and, by what I 
have been told, is likely to improve the status of tbe Jews, 
He is also an excellent teacher, and tukes a lively interest 
10 the progress of the publie school, The government ot 
the educational system being administered by five commis- 
Sioners, one of whom is Mr. Isaac Lact, an influential and 
Worthy coreligionist, one of the great exceptions to the 
rule I have before alluded to—hbis aim seems chiefly 

to see his brethren progress, ani he does exert his influ- | 
ence in their behalf. ‘This gentieman is also’ a member of 
Cemetery Board, and consul for the United States. 
is brother, Mr. Asher Hart, now residing in England, 
was, I understand, the founder of Judaism iv Victorie, 

', like others, who are not pushing people in the manner 


of seekimg'afier honours, has been laid on one tide, his 


bast services 
bpappreciated, and his former usefulness 


liberator and leyis/ator, 


| 


the Philanthropic Society, were instituted by the ‘ old 
bands "—Rer, Mr. Rintel, Messrs. Hart and D. Benjamin 
were the founders. It is a good society, and deserving of 
better support thar it receives.——Yours, &e., 

SHLOMAH BEN Y1TZCHOK. 


MUNK’S “PALESTINE.” 

Among the earliest productions of the late Salomon 
Munk which first called general attention to his rare 
attainments as an orientalist, was his ‘ Palestine,” 
which he wrote in French. Now that this .eminent 
scholar has passed away, we may be allowed, as a tri- 
bute to his memory, to reproduce a few pages from this 
work, which, while proving instructive, wil] show his 
rare erudition and serve as a specimen of his classic 
style. We select these pages at random from the work: 

or tHe Hesrews. 

In the midst of the nations which we kave seen pass 
like shadows over the sacred soil of Palestine, and of 
which the names have scarcely escaped oblivioo, there 
presents itself a people illustrious by its fortune and its 
reverses, and still more celebrated for the influence it 
has exercised on a great part of the human race, Al 
though this people was not called upon to found a great 
empire, to subjugate men by the force of arms; although 
it does not excite our astonishmeat by its brilliant feats, 
nor by grest monuments of art and scieace; and al- 
though no ru‘n even testifies to its ever having existed 
on a soil which it occupied nearly fifteen centuries, ics 
name will ever remain -imperishably engraved on the 
memory of mankind. Its monument is the Book of 
Jooks, the torch which has enlightened the nations and 
which must enlighten them still; its roias, that is, 
itself, scattered in the N., S., E. and W., surviving ali 
its reverses, ever springing op new bora from its ashes, 
and maintaining itself by an iovisible bond, by one 
idea, ‘he mission which was entrusted to it was not 
of this world; it was sometimes mistaken as to its 
destiny, and dreamed for atime of an earthly grandeur ; 
but the splendou: with which some of its kings sur-. 
rounded it was the work of one day, which the next was 
almost sure to destroy. For it did not possess upon 
the earth more than a sufficient space in which it could 
display itself, live its earthly life, understand its mission, 
and develop its idea, until the time should come for 
communicating it to an astonished world, and of raising 
its standard over the iuins of powerful empires and 
over the tombs of great nations, The mission of the 
Romans was the exaltation vf human power, which 
becomes dust ; the mission of che Greeks was art or the 
exaltation of physical beauty, which is but vanity: the 
mission of the Hebrew people was ligher than earth 
and the beautiful forms of natzre; it is comprehended 
in these words: ‘* To know God and to make Him 
known,” not by the windings of subtle metaphysics but 
by a direct revelation, by the inspirations of faith. We 
thus hold the two extreme poiots of its history, It | 
began with the patriarch, who was the first in the 
midst of idolatrous people, worshippers of created 
objects, to proclaim the existence of a creating God; it 
will terminate with the Messiah, that is to aay, with tte 
triumph of monotheistic faith over the polytheism of 
the Gentile. From the time that the pagan world 
received the germs of the taith, the Llebrew nation ter- 
minated its political existence ov the soil where the 
faith developed itself and grew ; but it survived this 
ruin, and it continues to exist asa religious society, 
because the triumph is not accomplished. 

Wishing to review in this work all the.events which 
heve transpired on the soil of Palestine, we mast beyin | 
with the history of the Hebrew people, as early as the 
patriarch Abraham, and follow it down to the fival 
destruction of the national sanctuary by the Emperor 
‘Litus, 

This long period of more than two thousand years 
divides itseif into two epochs, which are very distinct:y 
warked by an interruption in tue political existence of 
the Hebrews, and by an emigration which is called the 
Babylonian Captivity, aad which was followed by a 
partial restoration. Each of these great divisions pre- 
sents a distinct character ; even the name of the people 
is different in the two epochs. The events which traus- 
pired before the captivity constitute the history of the. 
Hebrews ; those subsequent to the captivity, the history 
of the Jews. Each of these histories divides itself 
naturally into different periods which are characterised 
by its origin, phases, development, and decline. We 


Moses ; he caused the doctrine of Moses to take a long 
step in advance, but be was not able to bring back the 
nation to the pare principle of theocracy, Finding 
bimself compelled to abdicate his temporal authority 
in favour of a king, whom the people urged him to 
choose for them, he laid the foundation of an instita- 
tion which ooght to have spiritralised the Mosaic wor- 
ship aod protected the theocratic principle placed io 
Opposition to royalty. Joshus stands at the beginning 
of this period, and it closes with Samuel and King 
Saul. It lasted about four hundred and Efty years. 


3. Taz Usitep Ktyepom or ro rag Days 
or Soromon.—All the tribes received the new chief 
with enthusiasm, who was at last to deliver them from 
their dangerous neighbours Brilliant successes, gained 
at the cost of the Philistines, signalised the begin- 
ning of his reign. But soon the king excited ths dis- 
pleasure of the azed Samuel, who, strong in authority 
and influence, went to seek in the preponderating tribe 
of Judah a new kingafter hisown mind. Saul, dis- 
couraged, rever recovered his first vigour, but failed in 
an unsuccessfal battle, and the newly elected sovereign, 
principally through the predominating power of his 
tribe, seized the sovereignty, after a contest of many 
years duration, Fortunate io all his enterprises, David 
established the Hebrew state, which, stroogly consti. 
tuted, acquired an imposing power, and threatened to 
encroach upon the surrounding nations. Prosperity 
introduced luxury, and this latter despotism. In the 
reign of Solomon the foundation of the national sanc- 
tuary appeared to present a central point to all the 
tribes, and thus to consolidate the theocracy and the 
Mosaic institutions ; bat the extravagane:s of the king, 
his esteem for foreign mistresses, his love of luxury, 
and his commercia! enterprises with distant nations, 
were in direct opposition to the mission of the Hebrew 
nation. The brilliant écla¢ of the reign of Solomon 
concealed for a time the elements of dissolution which 
it bore in its body; but on the death of the king the 
germs of discord, long concealed, soon brought forth 
their fruits, and the kingdom was dissolved after an 
existence of a huadred and twenty years. 


4. Tae Divipep Kincpom Faom Renosoam Fo THe 
Assyrian Caprivity.—The general discontent and the 
senseless tyranny uf Rehob»am sooa produced the dis- 
solution cf the kingiom. Ten tribes chose a new chief, 
and the tribes of Judah and Benjamin alone remained 
faithful to the dynasty of David. The new kingdom, 
superior io numbers, but deprised of the moral influence 
of the national sanctuary, departed more and more from 
the Mosaic constitution: God was worshipped in 
images, and homage was paid even to strange gods. 
The ancient kingdom, reduced to very narrow dimen- 
sions, remained the sole depository of the religious insti- 
tutions, and was alone capable of advancing towards the 
accomplisoment of the divine mission of the Hebrews. 
The two kingdoms mutually weakened each other in 
their long continued wars; but the most powerful of 
them was deprived from its very commencemeat of the 
prestize of a dynasty chosen by God. Tourn by factions, 
it frequentiy changed its masters, and, forgetting its 
high destiny, it imprudeo:ly sought slliances with 
foreign nations. During nearly two centuries and a. 
half it hed an unhappy and sufferiag existence, withoat 
fixed principle, and ignorant whither it was tendiag; 
at last, yielding to the repeated assaults of the Assy- 
rians, the ten tribes were deported to a strange soil, 
The Davidic dynasty, in spite of its numerous fai ings, 
lost less rapidly its vital force. The two tribes pree 
served intact the laws and doctrines of Moses. The 
ins:itutions of Samuel strengthened and developed 
themselves more and wore, tu such an extent that the 
greater part of the people, instrusied by adversity, » 
began to foresee that the dominion of the house of David 
would not then be bouvured with great terrestrial 
prosperity, but that its glory was reserved to another 
age—to a golden age placed at the close of time. At 
the moment when the kingdom of Israel tell, that of 
Judah was restored by the pious Hezekiah, under whom 
the prophecy and the hopes of a Messiah took their 
loftiest flight. 

5. Tue Kincopom oF TILL THE PaBYLONIAN 
Captivity —Thbe Assyriacs tailed in their assault upon 
the kingdom of Judah. After the death of kivog Heze- 
kiah, his gon and grandsow encouraged anew idosatrous 
worship. Josiah et last exerted himself to the utmost 


distinguish io the history of the Hebrews the following 
periods :— 

1. Tue Origin or THe Hesrew Nation.—An 
Aramean family from Mesopotamia established itself 
in the Jand of Canaan, and there grew Jittle by little. 
A nomade tribe, it went into Egypt, where in the space 
of many ages, and remaining a long time under the 
yoke of a hard serviiude, it became a poserful 
people. A man inspired by God the Creator, and by 
the ancient traditions of his race, made himself their ( 
He led his people across the 
devert to the limits of the country which (raditiou had 
marked out as theic patrimony, and where the mono- 
theisiic worship might be established and develo, itself, 
This period begins with the arrival of Abrabam among 
the Caneanites, and it ends with the death of Moses, 
It lasts over six centuries, ) 

2. Tue Grapvuat Estasrisument IN tHE 
oF Canaan.—THe JupGes —The Hebrews under the 
guidence of Joshua, the disciple and successor of Moses, 
made themselves mastere of a great pars of the Promised 
Land ; courageous chiele pat themselves one alter the 
other at the head of the nation, and guided it in the 
struggle with the enemies with which it was surrounded. 
The institutiors of Moses and his religious doctrines 

found great obstacles to their establishing themselves io 
| nent meneer. Grave disorders and complete 


__» There are two other charitable institutions in Melbourre | 


to re-establ:sh the vational worship and root out idolatry. 
But numerous internal sbocks «nd attacks from with- 
out too much weakened the little kingdom to permit it 
long maintaining its independence. , Taught br misfor- 
tune, the people of Judah at last learned to know the 
true God, and to devote themselves sincerely to his 
worship,. But they were soon vanquished by the 
powerful Chaldeans, and carried captive to Babylon, 
where they had time to meditate on God and His law, 


| and to prepare ‘themselves anew for their divine mission. 


Judah survived Isr.el a bundred and thirty years. 


All this part of the bistery of the Hebrew nation 
might be calied the purely Llebrew period. Ata future 

riod we find the Jews, alter having been re-established 
fo P.lestine by the Persians yieldingto the Greeks, 
achieving their independence through the soblime devo- 
tion of a femily of priests, aud surrendering gloriously 
after a terrible struggle under the assaults of the Roman 
empire. We will afterwards indicate the different 
periods of the secoud part, which forms the history of 
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“EDUCATIONAL ESTARLISHMENT for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. 


PLACE, 
ton of DR. L, LORWE, MRAS. 


Examiner for «, ciental languages to the Royal College of 


UMMER-SE TUESDAY 
MESTER will commence on 
anna: and 1-4 NEW PUPILS, on SUNDAY, the 5th 


and further particulars may be obtained by apply- 


ing to DR. LOEWE, at the above aldress, r 


PRUSSELS—14, Rue Saavace. 
JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


number of Young Ladies. The course of education com- 
the study of English, Hebrew, and the foreign languages. 

Masters of first-race ability only are engaged. 

Preapectuses and any further inforwation may be obtained at 
above address, or at Mrs, M. Gabriel, 56, Harley-street, Caven- 
dish-square, London. 

Reference—Chief Rabbi of Belgium. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR JEWISH YOUNG LADIES 
*  Coxpuctzep sy Mus. KAHN 
(Who was awarded a prize by the Minister of Public Instruction 
for the particular care taken of her pupils. ) 
22, Rue Borteav, Avrevuin, Parts. 
OUNG LADIES are received into this establishment upon 
liberal terms. They will find there the comforts of home, 
and a kind and maternal treatment, together with a good instruc- 
tion comprising, besides French and the usual branches of educa- 
tion, the German, English, and Italian languages, music, drawing, 
painting, gymnastics, &c. 

Religious instruction is given by a Rabbi, under the patronage 
of the Grand Rabbin of Paris, The house is large, well furnished, 
hes a fine yarden, and is at proximity of the Bois de Boulogne. 

There are in this Establishment pupils from England, Italy, 
Germany, Egypt, Holland, America, tc whose parents references 
are permitted. | 


prises 


DR. 8S. KAYSERLING’S ACADEMY, HANOVER. 
R. 8. KAYSERLING is prepared to take charge of a few 

J more YOUNG GENTLEMEN, who, while profiting by the 

ucational facilities which Hanover, well-known for its good pro- 
nunciation of the German languagefand good schools (in preference 
to any other town of Germany) affords, will have the advantage of 
private instruction in Heorew, as wéll as in all branches referring 
to mereantile knowledge. References, besides others, are kindly 
granted tothe Rev. the Chief Rabbi, Dr. N. Adler; Rev. Dr. S. 
E. Meyer, Hanover; R. 8. Heilbut, Exq., 37, Mecklenburg square, 
; E. Mosely, Esq., 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, 

ndon. 

Dr. Kayserling will (please God), in the course of a few months, 
previous te the reopening of the Hanoverian schools, be in Lon- 
don, and begs the respective parents who are willing to send their 
children abroad, to send in their resolutions to Dr. Kayserling, 
Hanover, Prussia, who will be most happy to provide them with 
any information. 


BOARDING SCHOOL, HALBERSTADT, PRUSSIA, 
ARENTS who are desirous that their children should 
study German, in addition to the meny other mod. rn lan- 
guages and branches of education, will find ail combined with a 
comfortable home at this school. The highest references given 
beth in London and abroad. Address, M. Léwenberg, Professor 
of Languages, Halberstadt, near the Hartz Mountains. 


AUREL HOUSE COLLEGIATE BOARDING and 

4 DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
esdames HARTOG and LEO, assisted by a German Governess 
and efficient Masters.—Any of the classes may be joined separately, 
15, Belsize-square, Hampstead, N.W 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

ADIES visiting Paris will find a comfortable HOME, 

on moderate terms, in the Jewish Boarding School conducted 

by the Misses BLOCH, 24 and 26, Rue de la Tour, Pessy, Paris. 

he house is airy, surrounded by a very pleasant garden, and 

within tn minutes’ walk of the Exhibition and the Bois de Bou- 

at References may be made to Miss Cohen, Sussex House, 
over. 


SEWING MACHINES 
HOMAS v. B. HYAM.—In the Court of Common Pleas 
before Mr, Justice Byles and Special Jury. This action fur 
Infringements ot P'aintifi's Patent for Sewing Machines was tried 
on the 8th, 9th. Lith, and 12th instant, and a verdict given for the 
Plaintiff on all issues, with full costs, being the second verdict, in 
addition to the judgment of the fall Court of Common Pleas in his 
favour. PROCEEDINGS will tow be ENFORCED against IN- 
FRINGERS who have not paid royal’y. 
1 and 2, Cheapside, E.C., Fob. 14, 1567, 


F. THOMAS and CO,’S PATENT SEWING 
» MACHINES.—Removed trom 66, Newgate-street, to 1 
and 2, Cheapside London (opposite the Post-office). 

SALE of SURPLUS STOCK of New aad Second-hand 
MACHINES, at reduced prices.— No. 1 Elbow Machines, for siirt 
work. &e., with treadies, originally £18; reduced to £8, new. 
American Shuttle Machines, for tailoring, &c., on stand, original] 
£13; £8,new. 14 Machines and Treadles, for shirts, gloves, 
under-clothing, originally £15; £9, new. A few old No. 2 machines 
with treadles, £5 to £7. In, or 14 size, from £7 to £9, originally 
£15, new and second-hand. No. 3, and treadles, originally £18, 
reduced to £10, new and second-hand. No. 2, on tables, with 
treadles, £8 to £9, very little used. Also 100 American double 
Chain Stitch Mact ines, on table, with treadle complete, £5 5s, new. 


TO MANUFACTURERS AND sHIPPERS. 
HE undersigned are Cash Purchasers ot Merchandise 
suited to the Australian and New Zealand Markets: or wil] 
make advances on same consigned for sale to those Colonies, 


H. and J. HART. 
23, Cullum-street, E.C. 


RS. JACOBS (Wiaow of the late K. Jacobs), POUL- 
TERER, 41, Middlesex-street, desires to acquaint her cus- 
tomers and the Jewish Public that the business formerly carried on 
by her late husband wi!] be continued by her as above, and respect- 
fully solicits a continuance of the patronage hitherto accorded ; 
assuring her friends that she will give the best and most prompt 
attention t+ all commands entrusted to her, 


47, Clifton-street, Finsbury. 
R. A. PHILLIPS begs to snnounce to tne public in 
general that, having obtained a renewal of lease of the 
ve premises, the entire STOCK, consisting of several thousand 
pounds worth of Silks, Drapery, &c., must be DISPOSED OF 
without the least reserve, previeus to the extensive alterations 
which Mr. A. Phillips intends making. N.B.—Sale commencing 
on 25th February, until the 24th April. Catalogues to be had on 

application. 


"w> WINES. 
MPORTED direct from the Midi and Cote d’or, particularly 
the Muscat Lunel and Muscat Frontignac. which have 42 de- 
grees spirit proof according to the test of the Customs Laboratory ; 
also fine Burgundy, &c., at L. JAMESON, 55 Mansell-street - 
Minories, B. 
W.B.—Country ordera promptly executea? 


FRANKLIN and SUNS, Wholesale and Expert CLO. 

» THIEBRS and BOOT MANUFACTURERS, 24, Chureh- 
street, Spitalfields, London,—Merchants and shopkeepers supplied. 
Manufacturers of the Patent Metallic Tipped Boots and Shoes, 
warranted rot to wear Wut at the toes. . 


N.B Advances made on goods suitable for the home and colonia) 
markets. 


“JEWISH BATHS,-2,. MITRE SQUARE, ALDGATE. 
rmission of the Rev. br. Adler, Chief Kabbi. 


RS. PRINCE (Willow of the fare Joseph Prince) beys 
‘Tespeetfolly te infirm Jewish ladies that she has purchased 4 


the above-vemed long established Huths, ang that she proposes to 
conduct them m such a Way as to secure the comfort and con- 
veniené* of ner patrons. Mrs, Pringe in the first instance,. 
but one trial, being convinced that her to give satief section 

will pecure her there after a continuance of favoursq 


ADAME GODCHAUX and Daughters receive a limited | 


classreferences exchanged, Address. 
Teigh-sureet, Burtdn Cres nt. Sy 


MARCH 8 1867 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


H. LUMLEY, LAND AGENTS and AUC 
TIONEERS.—City Offices, 67, Chancery Lane. 
West End Offices—31, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly. 


Tower Hill and Biackheath.—Freehold Ground Rent of £250 per 
annum from property on Tower Hill, and leasehold Ground 
Rents producing £265 per annum for 90 years, at a peppercorn 
from %4 superior Residences in [uarner, Essex, Suffolk, an 
Albion Terraces, Lee Park, Blackheath ; the rents on the whole 
being about £2400 per annum. j 

ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY are instructed to include the 
above valuable ground Rents in their SALE by AUCTION 
of TUESDAY, March 26th, at the Guildhall Tavern. Auction 

Offices, 67, Chancery-lane, ani 31, St. James’s-street. 


Warwickshire. A capital Freeioid property, clese to mMugby, 
comprising a substantial residence, with new stabling, and 22 
acres of grass land, called Hillmorton Paddox, forming either a 
desirable country residence or an excellent hunting box. 

KSSRS. ¥. and H. LUMLEY are instructed to SELL 
the above desirable property by AUCTION at the Guildhall 

Tavern, on TUESDAY, April 16th, at 12 forl. Particulars, 

lans, and conditions of sale to be h- d of Messrs. Parke and Pol- 
k, Solicitors, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and of Messrs, Edward 
and Henry Lamley, Land Agents, 67, Chancery-lane, and 31, St. 

James's street, 


Auction Rooms, 28, Chancery-lane.—A large quantity of House- 
hold Furniture, Paintings, by the old and moden masters, 
old China and Bronze works of art, rococo items, and many 
effects, removed from Clarendon Gardens by direction of the 
Trustees, under a marriage settlement; removed from Taylor's 
Depository to St. Martin’s-court, by direction of Executors of 
Mr. G. Coleman, deceased, About 500 lots, 

ESSRS, E. and H. LUMLEY will SELL by AUCTION 
at the Rooms, 28, Chancery-lane, on THURSDAY and 

FRIDAY, March 14th and 15th, at 12 for 1 each day, the above 
roperties. Catalogues of Henry Harris, Esq., Solicitor, 34a, 
oorgaie street; of Alfred Fereday, Solicitor, 40, Bedford-row ; 

at the Rooms; and of the Auctioneers, Messrs, Edward and 

Heary Lumley, 67, Chancery-lane, and 3), St, James’s-street. 


Chelsea.—A Leasehold Estate of six houses, tor 
investors, Nos. 8,9, 10, 11, 12 and 14, Ashburnham-terrace, 
Cremorne, Chelsea, let at from £30 to £32 per ennum each, 
held on long leases, at low grvund rents, 

ESSKS. E. and H. LUMLEY will inclade in their 
| March Sale, at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham-street, the 
above property in lots, May be viewed. Particulars and condi- 
tions of sale to be hai of G. Dilloy Webb, Esq., Solicitor, 61, 
Carey-street ; and at ihe Auction Offices, 67, Chancery-lane, and 
31, St. James’s-street, 


Preliminary Notice.—Norfolk.— Uhe Burgh Hail state,” a truly 
valuable and important Freehold Property, consisting of 471 
acres, ‘} roods, and 39 perches of excellent land, in a high state 
of cultivation, together witt a handsome modern-built Mansion, 
containing every accommodation for a gentleman's establishment, 
and charmingly situate in a notedly salubrious and picturesque 
part of the country, about 4 miles from the market town of Ayl]- 
sham, and 12 miles from the city of Norwich. ‘The estate lying 
com) ietely in a ring fence, bounded on one side by a navigable 
river, and of the value of £1200 per annum. ) 

ESSRS. K. and H, LUMLEY are favoured with instruc. 
tions from thé proprietor to submit to public competition, 

atthe Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Street. London, early in the 
ensuing spring, unless previously disposed of by private contract, 
the above eligible FREEHOLD ESTATE, forming one of the most 
attractive and desirable residential properties in the county of Nor- 
folk. Detailed printed particulars, with plans and views of the 

mansion, are now preparing, and may shortly be obtained of W., 

H. Seott, Esy., Solicitor, Aylsham, and in London of Messrs. 

Chapman and Clarke, Solicitors, Lincoln's Inn Fields; of Messrs. 

Freshfields and Newman, Bank Buildings, City; and of Messzs. 

E. and H, Lumley, Auctioneers and Land Agents, 67, Charcery 

Lane, and 31, St. James's Street, Piccadilly, London. 


UMLEY’S REGISTER ot LANDED 
kreehold Estates, Mansions, and Farms, Town Houses, and 
Country Residences, is publishea every month, and may be had 
ratis on application at the Auction Offices, 67, Chancery-iane, and 
St. James's-street, Piccadilly. 


ITHERS, ENGLEFIELD, and Co., Bake>-street, and 
George street, Portman-square, W.. SUPPLY WED- 
DING DINNERS, Ball Suppers, and every other kind of enter. 
tainment, by contract, in town and country. Every order with 
which they are favoured shall be arranged to meet the wishes of 
their patrons, and superintended by them personally. Everything 
supplied is of the very best description, and all the Plate, ‘Ching 
Glass, and decorations are of the most modern description.—a Jew- 
ish cook employed. 


DUCATION tady who has the charge of a 

number of YOUNG LADIES to educate with her own, has 

© VAUANCIES, which she is auxious to fill up. All the 

comforts of a home are offered, as well as a thoroughly good edu- 

cation and first rate accomplishiments.—Address C. Mr. Barley, 
22, Marchmont-street, Burton Crescent. 

Young German Lady, having been several yearsin a 

A family as RESIDENT GOVERNESS, desires a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT. Acquirements, German, French, English, HE- 

brew, and Music. Saiary not so much an object as a comfortable 


home. ' First class references. Address L. F., Jewish Chronicle 
Office, 


Plain COOK WANTED, for a Boarding School (of 
limited numbers),intown. Apply, if personally, any morning 
betore 1 o'clock, at 16, Northwick-terrace, M.ida Hill, N.W. 


ITUATION WANTED.—The advertiser, a reduced tradese 
man, married, will be thankful for employment where trust 
and confidence are reyuired. Is a good salesman, and has a 


| perfect knowledge of business, Would be willing to make him- 


self generally useful in anycapacity. Can drive if required, and 
knows town well. First class references and securities, M.N. 
Jewish Chronicle Office. 


‘AIVRAVELLER WANTED, for the Jewellery and Waich 
| Trade, Mast be experienced, and have first class references, 
Apply to Mr, Alex. Levin, 53 and 54, Ludgate-hill, Birmingham. 


CLOTHIERS’ ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, a Good 
| SALESMAN ; one used to a pushing trade preferred. Good 


to a man of business. Apply anyday, by letter onl | 


ANTED a PLACE as KITCHEN MAID, under a 
thorough good cook, In a strict Jewish family. Strong, 


active, andan early riser. Has not been out before. Address 
M. E., Jewish Chro icle office, 


O BE LET Farnishot APARTMENTS, close to New~ 

ington Green ; rail and omnibusio City and West-end, 

in the newly and supe ier furnished private house of a quiet Jewish 

family without children and other lodgers. Partial board and 

use of piano if required. -Tesms moderate, if for a permanency. 
Apply to J.G., 71, London Wa!l, 


7° CITY GENZLEMEN.—MRS. R. JONES has a vacancy 


fora permament BUARDER. = Apartment and accommo- 
Address 29, Woburn-square, W. 


Gentlemen engaged during the day.—-A GENTLEMAN 
can be accommodated with PARTIAL BOARD in the 
house of a private family residing at Kilburn, close to rail and 
omnibus. References exchanged. Address K. E., 47, Oxford- 


“4 GENTLEMAN can be accommodated with comforiable 
APARTMENTS also board, or ; artial board) in, the house 


ation very desirable. 


— 


Jewish Chronicle Office. 
JOAKD and, lady has a vacancy. lor 
ONE or TWO SOARDERS, to whom a comfortable home is 
ettered.” Young ladies wishing to continue their studies in‘London 
~ander mine ers woud Hud this a very deaizable opportunity, First | 


Nash, Post Otiee, ; 


ofa respectable Jewish family. Terms moderate. Address M,, 


“Works:—LON DON, 


binder, 
A 


Woollen Arba 
quality. 


other of the kind 


BY 
With a Com 
the OW 


avoided. 


form a complete 
-egular order. 


ana to Congreva'ions 


34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, 
ldgate, has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publications, and eve 
requisite for School, Synagogue, and private use; Lama vo 
Kanfas; Woollen and Silk Talysim of first-rate 


The undermentioned being Copyright works, can only be had as 
above; the Publisher earnestly solicits a comparison with any 


.C., and 7, Duke-street 


on sale, 


SELICHOTH, price 5s, with a new translation by Dr. D. Asher, 
which contains, in addition to MVD, the Prépitiatory Prayers 
for every fast during the year, the Morning Prayers, and Prayers 
for Minor Day of Atonement, JOP N53 OY. 

M7BN DAILY PRAYERS, WITH A NEW ELEGANT 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
THE REV. A. P. MENDES. 


ndium of the (0°31) laws, translated from 
, by the Lissa Chief Rabbi. 
conseentively, and the necessity of turning from place to place 


The prayers follow 


(WMD), FESTIVAL PRAYERS, WITH A NEW TRAN- 
SLATION BY THE LATE REV. D. A. DE SOLA— 
rice 


Also PENTATEUCH and SABBATH MORNING SERVICE 
with MVS, £1 6s., with a new translation, 

HAGADAH, newly traaslated by the Rev. A. P. Mendes, which 
is the only edition that has the N'7) ‘TH translated. 

The above is the only edition that is small and uniform, and 


set of books, and in which the Prayers follow in 


ewish works purchased or exchanged in small or large quanti. 
ties. A sixteen page catalogue free on application. Agent for the 
Australian colonies—Mr. 8 
Sydney, New South Wales. — HEBREW AND ENGLIS 
PRINTING EXECUTED. Estimates given if required. 


Now ready, price 6d. in cloth, lettered; or 4d. in a wrapper; or 
three Vols in one, gilt cloth, 1s. 6d., 
LITTLE MIRIAWM’S BIBLE 


. Goodman, Synagogue, York-street 


STORIES. 


N URGEN 


is feelings and ¢ 
lanthropist, who 


Contributions 


Lyons, 108 > 


This being the 
fully 


at once employ tl 


TO THE BENEVOLENT AND SYMPATHISING 


r APPEAL is made in behalf of a Reduced 


Tradesman with a very large family, who until recently held 
a respectabie and good position, but who unfortunately is at pre- 
sent in the greatest distress, We whose names are hereto attached, 
vouch for the merits of the case, and for the respectability of the 
erty. whose name we wish to avoid publishing, in deference to 


hat of his family. We trust that the Jewish Phi- 
is ever ready to sssist those who need aid, will, in 


this instance, help to raise a family, and rescue them from falling. 


are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 


received by either of the undermentioned:—M, S. Keyser,7, Upper 
Montague Street, Russell Square; M. Van Praag, 18, Warwick 
Crescent, Bloomfield Road, Paddington; S. B. Gornpertz, 13, 
Bernard Street, Russell Square; I. and M. Cohen, 49, Tavistock 
Square.—Sth Adar 1, a. M. 5627; 15th February, 1567. 

Further contributions received in aid of the above :—Mrs. E. I. 
H. E. 8., 10s; Mr. Hy. I. Lyons, 5s; B. Van 
Praagh, 103; A Friend, 2s 6d, ~ Per Messrs. I and M, Cohen, 4s, 
per ditt), 2s 6d; A. Jonas, £1 Is, 


last advertisement that will appear, it is respect- 


tolicited that such benevolent persons who feel inclined to 
assist in this matter will kindly f rward forthwith any donation 
that they feel disposed to make to either of the above-named gen- 
tlemen, as they are anxious to hand over the littie capital they 
have collected to the person for whom it is intende!, that he may 


1@ same to carry on business. 


and Otfers.—Several 
NEW and SECOND-HAND “DD, and 

N SALE CHEAP (warranted correct). 
P. VALLENTINE, Pablisher, Printer, Bookseller, and Booh- 


33, King-street 


No. 35, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
HE MISSES ALEXANDER (late of 10, Bedford-street) 
Strand, beg to inform their friends that they have Vacan-~ 
cies for afew pe:manent Boarders: aiso bard and residence at 


Covent-garden. 


ADLFY’S HOTEL and TAVERN, First Class, opposite 
the Ludgate Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, Blackfriais. The Tavern has been entirely redecorated 
and a new orchestra constructed in the Ball Room, and now forms 
the most complete svite of Rooms for Weddings, Charitable 
Dinners, Meetings, &c. The Hotel (being mos: centrally situ; 
ated) combines comfort with economy, sup:rior to most Hoteis o 
its eiass. N.B. A Jewish Cook employed. 


A 


ding Dianers, 


T 59, CLAREMONT 
12 By M. 


RESCAURANT. 
New Bridge-street, 
MANCHESTER. 


SIMONSON, 


— 

AA RS. & SILVER and SUN, COUKS and CONFEC- 
i TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed« 


Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 


— | 


q 4, LEADE 


NHALL-STREET, E,C. 


NOVICK OF REMOVAL. 
RS. ISRAEL, Monthly Nurse, late of 25, King William 
Street, Strand, Removed to No. 4, Urrer Fountain 
Piace, City Roan, will be happy to hear of further engaye- 
ments, Satisfactory references given . 


DEFRIES 


Indiaand other 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
and SONS have now OPENED their NEW 


CITY SHOW ROOMS, 147, Houndsditch, where they 
have for inspection an entire new assortment of Crystal and Bronzed 
Chandeliers, Table Glass, China, and Earthenware, Lamps for 


Markets. 


— 


supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, | 
or Blano-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 
parties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manver 
in which Mrs. S. and Son have served the entertainments. Al 
kinds of Confectionery and Cakes manufactured ev Mrs, Silvei aud 
Son’s own prem‘s2s,—none to equal them, 


L. ADOLPHUS, Tailor, 

L. ADOLPHUS, Habitmaker. 

L. ADOLPHUS, Juvenile Clothier. 
L. ADOLPHUS, Outfitter. 


and J 
Services. 


JT DEFRIES and SONS’ NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS 


contain a large and new assortment of CUT, ENGRAVED, 
ELWELLED TABLE GLASS, Dinner, Desert, and Tea 


Lustres, &c. 


Large and 


DEFRIES and SONS’ NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS.— 


Varied rtment of CRYSTAL and ORMOLU 


and SUNS’ NEW SHUW ROOMS 
Registered JET and other ORNAMENTS for DINING 
and DRAWING ROOMS, Exhibition Fiower Vases, Tazzas, 


CHANDELIERS of the Venetian, Grecian, and other designs, — 
or the Dining room, Drawing-room, Vestibule, and Library. 


| DEFRIES aud SOND’ NEW CITY SHOW 
PETROLEUM, and LAMPS of every description for 
INDIA and other MARK ETS.—Established 1803. 


DEFRIES 


Hotel, Clab, Mess, and 


Furnishing O:ders’ for the above Goods 
Promptly Executed. 


ALEXANDRA: DINNER SERVICES. 


kor Tweive Persons, £1 18s, 6d. 

atid SONS Supply Designs and) Pattern 
Books 

BIRMINGHAM, and PARIS 


y 
Perish 


Lordon: Printed and Puolisnea vy Moss Vaiss 
at office, ‘1, Ciistie-street, Houndsditen, he 
of Aidguie, gihe vi London. Fridav, Marek 
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